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Delves House, Ringmer, 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF GILBERT WHITE AND HIS 
RELATIVES THERE RESIDING. 


a “HOUGH “the waves of the sea are mighty and rage 
horribly” they are not more destructive of the little 
barks and businesses of man, than is the ceaseless roll 
of the river of years, both to his memory and _ his 

works. Let us rescue from oblivion or destruction what we may 

of those relics of the past found stranded on the “bank and shoal 
of Time.” 

With such an object in view, some account of the old house 
in Ringmer to which Gilbert White, the naturalist, was so frequent 
a visitor, may be found worthy of record, for from thence were 
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dated several of those letters on natural history which have 
delighted generations of students and lovers of nature. Yet, even 
they, alas, have fallen under the condemnation of the modern 
spirit; a recent writer, Archdeacon Hare, in a cursory notice of 
Ringmer, Delver (sic) House, and Gilbert White, describing them 
as “stilted letters.” Doubtless the Archdeacon, from the length of 
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time he has occupied the lofty eminence of the pulpit, is a judge 
of such a style. Doubtless, too (since even after the lapse of more 
than a hundred years since its first publication, new editions of the 
“Natural History of Selborne” are still called for), we may leave 
the law of the “survival of the fittest” to adequately adjudge 
the palm between the naturalist and the archdeacon. 
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The claims of relationship, and the opportunities for the study 
of nature no doubt co-operated to induce Gilbert White to visit 
Delves House so often. For here resided, probably as owners, 
the family so cacophoniously named Snooke, which was connected 
with the Whites of Selborne, by the marriage of Rebecca, second 
daughter of the Rev. Gilbert White (grandfather of the 
naturalist) to Henry Snooke, son of the vicar of Ringmer. In 
Ringmer Church, to the graveyard of which the grounds of Delves 
House adjoin, are to be seen the various memorial stones, in 
black Sussex marble, of the family. The earliest of these is that 
of John Snooke, whose epitaph on a slab in the floor of the 
north chapel tells us— 


HABES HIC EXUVIAS JOH: SNOOK QUAS DOM. AVOCANTE 
ABSQ. DOLORE DEPOSUIT OCT. 19 1701 CLIMACT. II 
AD DIEM DNI. REPETITURUS. 


In the floor of the nave are two slabs, one to the memory of 
Henry Snook the elder, son of John, and vicar of the parish 
from 1690 to 1727. It bears this inscription: 


Vixi PEcCCAVI. REsrpurI FATO CEsst H. SNOOKE OLIM 
Hujus PAROCHIZ VICARIUS OB OCT: 16 1727 AT: 70 
FILIUS POSUIT. 


Near it is a stone commemorating his first wife Mary, inscribed : 


MENS CLO ORTA AD DEUM REDIJT 4° MAII 1703 
OSSA M. SNOOK HIC RECONDITA ILLA CONJUGIS 
PRASTOLANTUR PERENNI OLIM JUNGANTUR FCEDERE. 


(In this epitaph the stonemason first cut “ przstolantior,” 
which was afterwards altered into “ prestolantur.”) 

Somewhat nearer to the chancel arch a flat stone covers the 
grave wherein are laid the remains of Henry Snooke, Jun., and 
his wife Rebecca, Gilbert White’s aunt. Its brief inscription is 
more eloquent than the more verbose epitaphs of his parents: 


PosT VITAM DIFFICILEM HIC QUIESCIT HENRICUS SNOOKE, 
ARM? DE RINGMER, OBT 19 JANUARY 1763 AT. 60. 


From such records:as we have of this Henry Snooke, he 
seems indeed to have been difficile as the French would say. 
In the Registers are two entries which present him to us in this 
light. In the first of these, beneath the signatures of the incum- 
bent and parishioners, appended to the “Protestation” of 1641 
(declaring their determination to support “ Protestantism”), Henry ° 
Snooke has written, “May the memory of such rebellious Rogues 
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perish, and their names be forgotten. So wishes Henry Snooke, 
of Ringmer, 1737.” 

In the other entry we read “Henry Snooke was publickly 
rebuked for his indecent behaviour and supercilious scoffs at the 
minister in sermon time, by T. Townsend, curate, late of Russel 
parish, Virginia.” There is a tradition that the culprit did public 
penance for his fault. In the MS. “Tythe book” of a succeeding 
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vicar, the same Henry Snooke is, in his turn, termed a “ Rogue” ; 
for we find in a marginal note, “I take Snooke’s tythe to be 
worth, one year with another, £3 3s. od., for which he has paid 
but 14 shillings. What a Rogue was Snooke to pretend he paid 
enough for his tythe at 14s. the year.” This very pardonable 
* indignation against the offending Snooke, hardly ‘consists with an 
epitaph on this vicar, Michael Baynes, which is to be seen written 
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in the Register by some amateur versifier, probably the parish 
clerk, who lapses into poetry with these lines :— 


** For as he found the tythes he was content, 
A blest memorial, a blest event.” 


For that he was not “content” appears from a subsequent entry 
in his books, wherein he writes, “I take Snooke’s tythe in kind, 
2 loads of hay (besides the fruit) which is worth at least £3 the 
load.” 

Altogether there is nothing commendable to be found recorded 
of this uncle of Gilbert White; for ecclesiologists will hardly 
allow as praiseworthy his erection of a gallery at the west end of 
the church, which he gave on condition that the “front seats in 
the synagogue” should be appropriated for ever to the servants 
of Delves House. 

I have not been able to find grounds for Henry Snook’s descrip- 
tion as “ Armiger.” The family was not armigerous at the time of 
Philpot’s heraldic visitation of Sussex in 1633. Neither does it 
appear in Berry’s “Sussex Genealogies.” 

In none of his letters written from Ringmer does White 
mention his. uncle Henry, while there are many references to his 
aunt Rebecca. 

Ringmer, thus honoured by the sojourn of the chief of “out- 
of-door” naturalists, is a pretty enough neighbourhood as God 
made it; but now much changed from those more picturesque if 
primitive days, when White journeyed from his beautiful home at 
Selborne, to visit his relatives in this village. In those days it 
was an undertaking of considerable magnitude to accomplish this 
journey of eighty miles from Hampshire into Sussex, for roads 
in that pre-macadamite period were in quite .a primitive condi- 
tion ; those of “ Sowseks,” as an old rhyme has it, being “full of 
dyrte and myre.” So much was this the case that in the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, a certain widow, living in Kent, 
in her will directed that her body should be buried at Preston 
(near Brighton), beside her first husband, “if she should die at 
such time of the year as that the roads thereto were passable ; 
else where her executors should think fit.” Defoe also narrates 
how, “going to church at a country village not far trom Lewes, I 
saw an ancient lady—and a lady of very good quality, I assure 
you—drawn to church in her coach with six oxen; nor was 
it done-in frolic or humour, but mere necessity, the way being so 
stiff and deep that no horses could go in it.” 
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If we may presume so far as to identify this “country village 
near Lewes” with Ringmer, we may be allowed to conclude that 
the ancient lady was Lady Barbara Springett, whose home lay 
about two miles from Ringmer Church. She it was who gave to 
the church several volumes of a Polyglot Bible and lexicon, now 
preserved in the vestry. On the fly leaf of one of them, the 
vicar, Henry Snooke, has written in a clerkly hand, “ Illustris 

heroina Domina Barbara 

Springett, Vidua Her- 

bertis Springett, Bart., 

defuncti, Biblia Polygl- 

dono dedit 1693. Has 

opes nobis stulit venera- 

bilis vidua Da Barb. 

Springett (annis, bonisq 

operibus’ saturata) hor- 

tante Henr Snooke. 

Quisquis es, qui ’ntro 

muneri succedas his 

utere fruere ; sartas tec- 

tasq ’serva.” Which 

may be rendered, “ The 

illustrious worthy Lady 

Barbara Springett, 

widow of Herbert 

Springett, Bart.,  de- 

ceased, presented this 

“Met Polyglot Bible 1693. 

a i The venerable widow, 

1 ) t ah “ = Lady Barb. Springett 

The Stairt ee SS 7 (full of years and good 

Del de wneangeagge works), encouraged by 

Henry Snooke, gave us 

these valuables. Whoever thou art, who within this building shall 

succeed to use and enjoy these things, preserve them in good con- 

dition.” Evidently the vicar intended to have a finger in the pie 
someone else had paid for. 

Nowadays such zeal in church attendance is unnecessary, for 
there are excellent roads in the neighbourhood. A very good 
high road -(the greater part of which was constructed some sixty 
years ago) leads up from Lewes to Ringmer: It circles round 
the foot of the Downs to avoid the steep climb of the old primitive 
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road, which, abruptly ascending the spur of the hill, followed a 
partly natural terrace, half way between the summit of the 
Downs and the valley of the Ouse beneath. This ancient road, 
where now masses of wild thyme and golden birds-foot-trefoil grow 
thickly in the close springy turf, is still used as a short cut by 
pedestrians and horsemen; and carts, drawing chalk from the. hills, 
occasionally traverse its deep ruts. 

Over this very way William Penn, Thomas Ellwood, Gilbert 
White, and Gideon Mantell (for all these names are associated 
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with Ringmer) once journeyed on horseback or in post-chaise ; 
along this very road huge “timber-tugs” once lumbered ; ox-wains, 
and carriers’ waggons. 

In spite of such difficulties of travel Gilbert White loved the 
Southdown country. In one of his letters he says, “Though I have 
known and travelled over these Sussex Downs for upwards of 
thirty years, I find new beauty every time I traverse them”; while 
in another, dated from Delves House in October, 1770, he indi- 
cates the frequency of his visits thereto by saying that he usually 
comes to this place “annually about this time.” 
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Almost unchanged since the days of Gilbert White, Delves 
House still stands among the pines and elms which crown the slope 
of the village green. Until the year 1893 it remained mainly in 
the same state as when his relatives inhabited it. Even in those 
days it was a house of considerable antiquity; and presuming, as 
we may, that its name was derived from its original occupier, it is 
perhaps older than any other house in Ringmer. 

For the name of Delve or Delves has been associated with the 
parish since the reign of Richard II., during a period of five 
hundred years Ina Ringmer Court Roll, of the time of Henry V., 
we read that the jury presented that “The King’s highway, leading 
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from Norlyngton to Fraryeshecche is flooded on account of the 
neglect of John Delve to keep the ditch clear.” John was also 
charged with a highway defect at “Byshoppslond.” ‘Now both 
these names have relation to Delves House, for it is situated in the 
“burgh” or “tything” of Norlington, and is bounded on the north 
by “Bishopslane.” In the next reign a William Delve was the 
parker of Ringmer Park; and the accompanying illustration gives 
a fic-simile of the heading of one of his accounts. Another Court 
Roll, of 1493, tells us that “Richard Delve came into court and 
put himself at the mercy of the lord because he had allowed his 
mare to stray in Broyle Park”—one of the four parks of Ringmer. 
" Another Delve, Thomas to wit, was connected with the same park ; 
for we have an account of his extant, “This is the wood sold in 
the Broyle sold in the month of May in the xxis yer of the rayne 
of King Harry the VII. by Fhomas Delve woodseller ther.” In 1601 
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a Commission was issued to inquire into the state of the 
Broyle Park, Ringmer; and we find that a certain John Delve, 
of Ringmer, was one of the Commissioners. Another William 
Delve, of Ringmer, appears in the parish records of 1645, when 
he was admitted a feofee of the Cheyney Charity. He is also 
mentioned as a Ringmer landowner in the Commonwealth survey 
of Broyle Park in 1649. When, or how,‘the property passed from 
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the Delves to the Snooke family I have not been able to ascer- 
tain; nor at what time it became possessed of the dignity of a 
sub-manor of the manor of Ringmer, privileges and rights attached 
to which Rebecca Snooke contended for in the period between 
1763 and 1780. 

The house itself bears every evidence of antiquity in structure, 
being largely constructed of timber. In the front the brickwork 
only rose to the height of the lower window-sills; above was lath 
and plaster and weather tiles. The tiling on the front was of 
that variety termed “mathematical,” which so fits together that it 
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presents to the eye a smooth surface, as contrasted with the 
visible overlapping of the ordinary weather-tiles, such as cover the 
sides of the house. On account of age and insecurity the front 
of the house was altered in 1893, by the removal of the tiling 
and the decayed parts of the foot-square oak beams and other 
wood, and the erection of a brick frontage. Inside, the floors, 
wainscots, stairways, etc., are of oak, with the exception of some 
of the ground-floor rooms, where the floors are of deal. This 
difference possibly indicates that originally the ground-floors were 
covered with tile, brick or stone slabs, as is the hall, and that 
when it was decided to put wooden floors deal was used as being 
then in vogue or more readily procurable. In the alterations of 
1893 the original wide fire-place in the dining-room, with its 
chimney corners, was opened out again ; a truly laudable restoration. 

The various outhouses, stables, dairy, etc., were erected at different 
times. On one of the outhouses is a stone let into the wall with 
the initials of White’s uncle and aunt on it. Ona 





chimney-stack near by is another initialed stone S. 
bearing the letters H. & M. B., and the date 1784, H. + R. 
evidencing the fact that the property had passed 1737: 


out of the Snooke into the Blount family. . Between 
these two buildings there is a very large elm, apparently contem- 
porary with those in the churchyard, which were planted there 
in 1607. Near by is a very old yew tree, and a yew-walk lies 
between the carriage-drive and the kitchen garden. In front of 
the house, at a short distance, is a sunk fence, or ha-ha, which, 
if we may judge from an eighteenth century painting of the house, 
appears to indicate the original front enclosure, and that the 
grounds were subsequently extended over the village green. 
Possibly this was done during one of Gilbert’ White’s periodical 
visits, for in a letter written at Delves House to his brother at 
Gibraltar, he speaks of levelling operations which had been sus- 
pended on account of rain. 

In a contemporary assessment book (1784) I have found this 
entry under Delves House assessment, “5 added off green,” which 
may refer to five rods (or other iikely measurement) taken in 
from the green. 

: Delves House remained in the Blount family until 1893, when 
it was purchased by Aubrey De Putron, Esq. 

‘As might be expected, the letters which Gilbert White wrote 
from Ringmer deal chiefly with natural history. In one dated 
October, 1770, he says that “this district affords some birds which 
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are hardly ever heard of at Selborne. In the first place considerable 
flocks of crossbeaks have appeared this summer in the pine groves 
belonging to this house; the water-ouzle is ‘said to haunt the 
mouth. of the Lewes river near Newhaven; and the Cornish 
chough builds, I know, all along the chalky cliffs of the Sussex 
shore. . . . . There are bustards on the wide Downs near 
Brighthelmstone.” 

In most of the Ringmer letters there are references to a tortoise 
which was kept at Delves House for forty years. This, the cele- 
brated “Timothy,” was a South African tortoise, which, shipped 
off to the harbour of Chichester, was bought there for half-a-crown 
by Henry Snooke the younger, who happened to be in that city, 
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in the year 1734, on election business. After being jolted on 
horseback over the forty miles which lay between the cathedral 
city and the village of Ringmer, it was handed over on its arrival 
at Delves House, to the care of Mrs. Rebecca Snooke, of whom it 
was said that “her humane attention extended to the meanest of 
her retainers.” - White first notices “Timothy” in a letter dated 
from Delves House. “A land tortoise, which has been kept for 
thirty years in a little walled court belonging to the house where I 
am now staying, retires underground about the middle of November. 

In a neighbouring village one was kept until it was supposed 
by tradition to be a hundred years old, an instance of vast longevity 
in such a poor reptile.” Probably this other “ poor reptile” referred 
to was one which was kept at the fine old Tudor mansion, 
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Halland House, East Hoathly, once the seat of the Duke of 
Newcastle, for in the “diary of a Sussex tradesman” (Turner 
by name) who lived in that village, we read: “Sunday, Aug. 11, 1754. 
My wife went down to Halland to see the tortoise.” “Timothy” 
is again referred to in another letter dated from Ringmer, 
April 12, 1772, and it narrates how “while I was in Sussex last 
autumn my residence was at the village near Lewes. 

On the ist of November I remarked that the old tortoise este 
mentioned, first began to dig the ground in order to the forming 
its hybernaculum, which. it had fixed on just beside a tuft of 
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hepaticas. It scrapes out the ground with its fore feet and throws 
it up over its back with its hind, but the motion of its legs is 
ridiculously slow, little exceeding the hour hand of the clock. 
ik I was much taken with its sagacity in discerning those 
that do it kind offices, for as soon as the good old lady comes 
in sight, who has waited on it for more than thirty years, it 
hobbles towards its benefactress with awkward alacrity, but 
_ remains inattentive to strangers. . . . . P.S—About three 
days after I left Sussex the tortoise retired into the ground under 
the hepaticas.” 

Writing from Delves House in December, 1773, White says, 
“About midsummer a flight of crossbills comes to the pine 
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groves about the house, but never makes any long stay. ee 
There is a large rookery round this house.” This rookery is still 
there ; but the crossbills, it is to be feared, have entirely forsaken 
their ancient haunt. But I have been informed by an old inhabitant 
that he has seen—and shot—these beautiful. birds there. In a letter 
written from Delves House in 1773, he narrates that the latter part 
of March was so hot (66° in the shade on the 26th and 27th) that 
the old tortoise awakened and came forth from its dormitory. 
In December of the same year, he writes of his aunt Rebecca as 
“chatty and cheerful, and free from pain, and able to walk to all 
parts of her house with a stick; rides out in her chaise, and is, 





for her great age, an extraordinary woman.” In September, 1777, 
Mrs. Snooke being seized with a paralytic stroke, Gilbert White 
paid another visit to Ringmer, afterwards writing to his brother 
that the old lady was “in a low and languishing state,” but on 
the next morning “was much mended,” and that the doctor had 
good hopes of a recovery, a prognosis which was justified in the 
event, by her survival until three years later, when she died in 
1780; at the ripe age of eighty-six, and was buried in the same 
grave in the nave of Ringmer Church as the husband she had out- 
lived so long. Her nephew then became the owner of the tortoise, 
and he writes to Daines Barrington, “‘ The old Sussex tortoise that 
I have mentioned to you so often, is become my property. I dug 
it out of its winter dormitory last March, when it was enough 
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awakened to express its resentment by hissing; and packing 
it in a box with earth, carried it eighty miles in post-chaises. 
The rattle and hurry of the journey so perfectly aroused it, that 
when I turned it out on a border, it walked twice down the 
bottom of my garden. However, in the evening, the weather 
being cold, it buried itself in the loose mould, and continues still 
concealed.” “Timothy” remained in White’s possession until the 
death of the naturalist in 1792. Doubtless it was well cared for 
by those into whose hands it passed, and: after its death its shell 
found ‘a final resting-place in the congenial shades of the British 
Museum. 
W. HENEAGE LEGGE. 


Sundial erected at Delves House. ° 
in Themory of Gilbert White 
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described in this paper I am perhaps adopting a mytho- 

logical expression which has no real connection with the 

matter in hand. Everybody knows how dwarfs and pigmies 
figure in the folklore of all countries, and none of us like to 
dispel the delightful illusions created by Grimm and Hans Christian 
Andersen in the days of our youth. Why should not fairy rings, 
fairy pipes, and elf-bolts still retain their romance? And are we 
quite certain no brownies ever danced on this matter-of-fact world 
of ours? I must say I was much astonished when a very able 
man, whose archzological work has been recognised by the best 
authorities, gravely pronounced -his belief that my three thousand 
pigmy tools had been fabricated by a pigmy race. I will not enter 
here into his reasons for coming to this conclusion, but I felt they 
were enough to justify me in throwing a little mystery over the 
tiny implements by using the word “pigmy.” The experience of 
thirty years is my excuse for venturing to write on the subject of 
these small tools. Hitherto they have been almost unrecognised 
by the highest authorities on flint weapons, and only some half- 
dozen collectors have noticed them. 

With regard to their distribution, I may state that I found them 
first at Bradfield, near Sheffield, in a high part of the Pennine 
range, on fields from one thousand to thirteen hundred feet above 
sea-level. They were scattered among the rough forms of neolithic 
flints common to that district, but I never found a polished flint 
implement, nor axehead, nor any kind of large flint weapon in that 
locality. It might be supposed that the larger tools had been 
previously picked up, but this could hardly be the case where the 
land had just been broken up for cultivation on the moor edges. 
A period, too, of twenty years’ careful search would have proved 
the existence of polished flints had they been there. 

Ten years ago I left Bradfield and came to live at Hooton 
Roberts, in the Don Valley, between Rotherham and Doncaster, 
and about twenty miles distant from Bradfield. Here I met with 
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a similar experience. The pigmy flints, only more numerous, were 
to be found in most fields, not in particular places, associated with 
the same rough forms of neolithic flints, but again there was a 
total absence of polished implements, or any larger tools. . Both at 
Hooton and at Bradfield the prehistoric flint workers must have 
experienced considerable difficulties in obtaining flint, as the nearest 
chalk beds are about a hundred miles away. 

My attention to these small tools was first attracted by a paper 
written by Dr. Colley March, of Rochdale, on “The Early Neolithic 
floor of East Lancashire.” In’this paper Dr. Colley March describes 
the discovery of numerous small crescents of flint, the secondary 
flaking on which was so fine as to need a magnifying glass. He 
designates them as borers and gravers, having a fine point for 
boring holes, perhaps in needles, and some with a broader end for 
graving purposes. Associated with them were hammers, scrapers, 
flakers, knives, spear heads, and arrow tips, rudely made, and 
entirely destitute of polish. So far these flirits in their circumstances 
bear a strong resemblance to my South Yorkshire finds. But there 
is this vast divergence between them: mine were all found on the 
surface of ploughed fields well washed by rain. Those which 
Dr. Colley March brought to light were dug from a peat bed more 
than six feet deep, covering the floor on which they lay, and at 
an altitude of thirteen hundred and fifty feet above sea-level, on 
the moors of the Pennine range in Lancashire. I may mention that 
no barbed arrow heads were found by Dr. Colley March, only the 
leaf-shaped, a distinct difference to Bradfield and Hooton Roberts, 
where both kinds are met with. 

Another investigator, Mr. Abbott, has found crescent knives, 
as they have been termed, of the same small size, in the kitchen 
middens on the Hastings coast, and other pigmy tools with them. 
At Mildenhall, in Cambridgeshire, Dr. Allen Sturge procured some 
very small implements found on the surface there, but these are 
not so small as the South Yorkshire specimens. I believe in 
several places in England these small tools have been found, but 
no particular attention has been paid to them apparently, and it 
is very difficult to get information. In a pamphlet written by 
Monsieur de Pierpont, entitled, “Observations on some very small 
Implements of Flint,” the writer gives a full description of his 
discoveries on the high lands above the river Meuse. He says: 
“Most of them come from the neolithic open-air station in the 








province of Namur. At first sight these little implements strongly _ _ 


resemble one another. Their characteristic is their small size and 
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workmanship. Examine them with care and you will class them 
into five or six different categories. Each of them is clearly distinct 
from the others, and has its individual form. (1) Flakes curved in 
the form of a crescent. This specimen resembles a palzolithic form 
common to the age of La Madeleine. The caves of the Dordogne 
have furnished some beautiful specimens. Some have been found 
in caverns in Spain. (2) Flakes in the form of a triangle, well 
marked, of unequal size. This type is characteristic of the neolithic 
period. (3) Curveless flakes, often worked on two sides, sometimes 
on one only. (4) Straight points of triangular form; possibly 
arrow heads. (5) Flints worked in the form of a trapeze. (6) Flints 
with points worked. I have collected these small tools on the 
high plateaux above the Meuse and its affluents. These plains are 
protected on one side. Formerly a thick forest covered these 
mountains. The flints are mostly found near springs away from 
the east winds. Polished flints are absent. Great flakes and all 
that defines the most flourishing neolithic period are absent. The 
little points only are found.” 

This description, which I have curtailed, is very similar to that 
given by Mr. A. C. Carlyle of his finds in the rock shelters and 
caves of the Vindhya hills in India. Before quoting, however, from 
his notes, I may mention that Monsieur Jacques, speaking at the 
Congress at Namur, asserted his belief that at several points in 
Belgium and France there were stations which had been found to 
contain exclusively little implements, though situated a short dis- 
tance from other stations where all the implements were large. 
This goes to confirm Monsieur de Pierpont’s conclusion that two 
peoples existed in the region of the Meuse, both living in neolithic 
times, one making small, and the other large implements. I am 
indebted to Mr. Charles Seidler for kindly supplying me with 
Mr. Carlyle’s notes, as well as a series of his Indian pigmies, 
some of which are illustrated in this paper. Mr. Seidler’s long 
experience at the Nantes Museum enables him to speak with some 
authority on this subject, and he says, “It is my belief that the 
Indian pigmy implements were made exclusively by certain tribes 
in existence when neighbouring tribes used large implements, or 
other types, which theory some Danish antiquarians apply to the 
Kjékken-méddings flints.” In Mr. Carlyle’s notes, he says, “It 
was in the year 1881 that my principal discoveries were made of 
great numbers of the beautiful little stone implements of the peculiar 
types of the crescent, triangular, scalene, and rhomboidal forms, and 
others with one end more or less elongated to a point. These 
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discoveries were made in caves:and under: rock shelters on ‘the 
Vindhya hills to the south of the Mirzapore district, and in the 
northerly parts of Riwa. The rock in which these hollows occur 
is an indurated reddish brown sandstone, belonging to a well-known 
Vindhyan series of the Indian geological system. The caves 
and rock shelters are of natural formation; they have all the 
appearance of having been hollowed out by the agency of 
water. Wherever any earth or fine sandy gravel was left on: the 
floors of any of these caves or rock shelters, one was sure to find 
numbers of small implements, and flakes formed of agate, chert, 
and jasper. Some few lay exposed here and there, but the majority 
were found in the soil by digging for them. . The depth of soil 
left in. the caves and rock shelters varied from a minimum. of six 
inches to a maximum of three feet, though in some of the deeper 
hollows of the uneven floors it might be even more, perhaps four feet. 
At the very bottom, or in the lowest stratum of the soil in the floors 
of such caves where the soil was of some depth, the implements 
were always found to be of an older or more archaic type than 
the rest. At a medium depth, undisturbed layers of ashes and 
charcoal (that is, of hearths) were frequently found, showing that 
such caves had been occupied by the same human beings who 
manufactured the stone implements. Lying along with the small 
implements in the undisturbed soil of the cave floors, pieces of a 
heavy red mineral colouring matter called géra were found, rubbed 
down on one or more facets, as if for making paint, this gérd 
being evidently a partially decomposed hematite. On the uneven 
sides, or walls, and roofs of many of the caves and rock shelters, 
there were rude paintings, apparently, of various ages, though all 
evidently of great age, done in this red colour called géri. Some 
of these rude paintings appear to illustrate in a very stiff archaic 
manner scenes in the life of the ancient stone chippers, others 
represented animals, or hunts of animals by men with bows and 
arrows, spears, and hatchets. With regard to the probable age of 
these stone implements, I may mention that I never found a single 
ground or polished implement, nor a single ground ring-stone, or 
hammer-stone in the soil of the floors of any of the many- caves 
or rock shelters I examined. I have found some fragments of 
very rude pottery, sometimes much worn, buried in a few only of 
the caves, particularly near the entrance. I also excavated several 
tumuli or grave mounds in the valleys of the Vindhya range. In 
these. mounds I found whole skeletons, but in such a friable 
condition that not a single entire bone could be got out. I also 
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discovered rude earthenware vessels and fragments of pottery in 
the same mounds, along with small stone implements and numerous 
flakes. Among the smaller stone implements found in the mounds 
there were several of exactly the same forms and types as those 
found in the caves, leading to the inference that the men buried 
in the mounds were of the same race as the men of the caves.” 


It will be seen from the above remarks that pigmy flints have - 


been met with under very different conditions and at widely 
separated places. There is a strange contrast between the bottom 
of a peat bed on the Lancashire hills, and the cave floor of the 
Indian stone-worker. It would be difficult, however, to distinguish 
the British from the Indian specimens, and to show this I ‘give 
below an illustration of six South Yorkshire pigmies, and six 
from the Vindhya hills. 


HOOTON 
Pigmy Flints. 


Without unduly pressing this identity of form and character, it 
must be seen that the resemblance is more than accidental. Some 
good purpose, no doubt, was served by making these articles~ in 
their particular shapes, but it is difficult to suggest what that purpose 
was. From France, Belgium, Egypt, and the Crimea, specimens 
have been obtained of these same pigmies, and it would be in- 
teresting to know how far their distribution extends. I sent some 
pigmies to South Africa and they were shown to the bushmen 
who quickly appreciated the arrow points, and made signs of 
shooting with them, but other tools did not appear to interest them. 
It would be curious to see what the dwarfs in the African forest 
would say to the pigmy implements. Mr. Worthington Smith, to 
whom I am indebted for these illustrations, describes the work on 
the South Yorkshire pigmies as “beautiful and most distinct. It is 
like some of the very finest work seen on some of the most refined 
Irish flints.” I quote the opinion of this eminent archzologist because 
the genuineness of the little tools has been doubted in some quarters, 
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Pigmy Flints from Bradfield and Hooton Roberts. 
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and high quarters, too. What is really wanted is not scepticism, but 
practical search. Most collectors are content to fill their cabinets 
with high-class arrow heads, knives, scrapers, etc., and they discard 
what I may term nondescripts. After all, these form the bulk of 
the flints found in any locality, and they are, in their way, as much 
implements as the well-trimmed specimens. In places where flint 
is scarce most fragments picked up will show secondary working ; 
this proves the flint to have been used, and after a little trouble 
a rough classification can be arrived at. Fine implements are rare 
things always, but vast numbers of rejected specimens have been 
made to serve as arrow heads, etc, in their time. This is an 
important consideration in collecting pigmies. Every fragment 
should be preserved and then carefully examined with a magnifying 
glass. I have hundreds of tiny bits of flint beautifully trimmed on 
one side or more, or perhaps only on one corner, but still showing 
that they had been used for some particular purpose. If collectors 
would bear this in mind and search more closely, I have no doubt 
abundant evidence would soon be forthcoming regarding the distri- 
bution of pigmy flints. Mr. A. S. Kennard, of Beckenham, is one 
of these careful collectors, and he informs me that he has found 
pigmies both at Sevenoaks and Sittingbourne. It is not until 
further evidence is forthcoming that it would be safe to venture on 
any speculation as to these small implements, for what purpose 
they were made, or who made them. Finding them associated 
with neolithic flints, the natural conclusion is they were made by 
neolithic man, along with his other tools. I have given the state- 
ments of others and their conclusions, and to these I add only my 
own facts. 

I should like to refer for a moment to the patination on pigmy 
flints. It is certainly a remarkable thing when. you find a pigmy 
flint completely patinated excepting on the trimmed edge, which 
shows the original colour of the flint. The inference naturally is 
that the flint was originally made into a pigmy flake, then lost 
during a long period when patination took place, then found and 
trimmed as a tool ages after by its finder. But how could a small 
pigmy, dropped in a forest, perhaps, ever be found again? If this 
were an exceptional case I would allow it, but I’ have far too many 
instances of partial patination, and I have come to the conclusion 
that chemical action is the cause of this change in the flint surface. 
For some reason, and it may be the direction of the trimming of 
the flint with the grain, or against the grain, the white covering does 
not extend over the worked sides. I have noticed, also, that certain 
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fields contain more patinated flints than others, as if the soil had 
something of a chemical nature in it which acted on the fiints. 
But Mr. Worthington Smith drew my attention to what is a very 
remarkable fact. On the high grounds round Dunstable no 
patinated flints are found, whereas in the valleys they are common 
enough. Exactly the same thing I have proved myself. A large 
collection which I made on the moors at Bradfield, from one 
thousand to thirteen hundred feet above sea-level, has scarcely a 
patinated flint in it. Here in the valley at Hooton Roberts, one 


Pigmy Flints from Bradfield and Hooton Roberts. 


hundred and fifty feet only above the sea, two-thirds of the imple- 
ments show patination. It has been thought that patination is a 
sign of age, but this is clearly not so. I am ignorant of the length 
of time usually ascribed to the neolithic period, but it is certainly 
impossible for anyone to distinguish in my collection of many 
_ thousands of specimens the earlier from the later implements. You 
can trace a wide difference between my flints and those, for instance, 
of East Yorkshire. Mine are distinctly ruder and coarser, and the 
finer arrow heads of high quality are absent. Nor have I any of 
the polished and ground implements which are to be met with in 
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East Yorkshire. It has been suggested that the neolithic people 
living in the valleys were driven at last by a stronger race to the 
hills, and that this fact accounts for lack of patination on the hill 
flints, as they are so much more recent. But how is it if this be 
so, no warlike tools of any kind are now found at Hooton Roberts? 
The race which conquered would surely have left behind it some 
traces of its conquest in the shape of more formidable implements. 
Looking through my collections from Bradfield and Hooton Roberts 
I am unable to find an implement that would be of any use in 
warfare, except, perhaps, an arrow head, and, inclusive of hammer 
stones, I doubt if I could produce a flint which could kill a goat. 

How did these people live? There is no axe to fell a tree or 
cut a branch for making a spear shaft. There are no spear heads, 
no long knives or daggers. The little thumb-scraper is found in 
plenty, but this small tool could provide nothing, and is merely 
a skin-scraper. Yet intelligence among these neolithic people can- 
not have been wanting if it was they who made the pigmy tools, 
and made them also on the same lines and forms as the cave man 
of the Vindhya hills. It has been suggested as an explanation 
of this similarity of pigmy implements that a common want would 
produce a common tool, but what could that want have been? 
I have never been able to discover for what purpose these small 
tools were made, but their distinct characteristics prove they are no 
haphazard flakings from a flint core. It is more likely that in those 
far off neolithic days migration was going on, and the human race 
was spreading over the world. The Indian may have found his 
way to Europe, and these pigmy tools may be relics of his handi- 
work. This, at any rate, is more credible than that two races, 
separated by thousands of miles, should have made identically the 
same implements. 

I am greatly indebted to Mr. W. J. Knowles, Vice-President of 
the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, who sent me his paper 
entitled, “ Survivals from the Paleolithic Age among Irish Neolithic 
Implements.” No one can read this paper, I think, and question 
the strong evidence Mr. Knowles puts forward that neolithic man 
is a descendant of paleolithic man. Presuming that he is right, - 
I can see at once an explanation of the palzolithic character of the 
rough flints of Hooton and Bradfield. Mr. Knowles also sent me 
a small series of Irish pigmy flints, which bear strong resemblance 
to my own. The present paper is not written with any intention 
of entering into subjects far beyond my powers of argument, and 
I prefer leaving to others more experienced than myself the 
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explanation of both pigmy flints and the coarse neolithic tools 
associated with them. I am content to follow the advice of my 
friend Canon Greenwell, whose great archeological experience is 
not to be questioned, and he cautions me to write down facts 
and let theories severely alone. 

Since writing this paper I have had the great pleasure of meeting 
Mr. Albert B. Lloyd, and hearing from him the story of his 
wonderful journey through the African pigmy forest. These dwarfs 
are not in the stone age, so comparison between my pigmy imple- 
ments and the tools they use is impossible. But Mr. Lloyd kindly 
sent me two iron arrow-heads evidently beaten out from the cold 
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Iron Arrow-heads from Africa. 


metal and not forged, and I give them in the accompanying illus- 
tration, as their leaf-shaped character may be a survival of the leaf 
arrow-head of neolithic times. Mr. Lloyd believes that the pigmy 
people have been driven into the forest, and that in times past 
they extended much further over the country. Unless this was so 
it is difficult to understand how Herodotus could have scen them. 
Mr. Lloyd speaks favourably of the intelligence of these little folk, 
who, in spite of their small stature, are human in every sense of 
the word, and when well treated are ready to return a kindness. 


REGINALD A. GaTtTy, LL.B. 
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Cinerary Urns recently discovered on 
Stanton Moor, Derbyshire. 


by the Midland Railway, he has on his left, between the 

stations of Darley Dale and Rowsley, the elevated tract of 

Stanton Moor. This tract is a plateau of millstone grit 
overlying Yoredale shales, about 14 miles long by a short mile wide. 
Here and there along its brow is a conspicuous quarry, and below 
are verdant slopes of yielding shales, irregular with many a landslip. 
West of this tract is another but smaller elevated area of similar 
geological formation, known as Hartle Moor. These are now moors 
only in name, and they retain but little of their original wildness. 
Much of Stanton Moor is a plantation, that of Hartle is enclosed and 
under cultivation. 

These moors have been made much of in antiquarian literature, 
the “ Nine Ladies” of Stanton, for instance, having been one of the 
most frequently described and figured of so-called Druidical circles ; 
but it must be admitted that this celebrity is scarcely warranted by 
facts. It is mainly due to the circumstance that the district was 
frequented towards the end of the last century by Major Hayman 
Rooke, F.S.A., of Mansfield Woodhouse, Notts., a frequent con- 
tributor to Archeologia upon Derbyshire subjects. Many things of 
antiquarian interest have disappeared from these moors since his 
day, but there are still a camp and several circles and barrows to 
be seen; and there yet remain the many fantastic blocks of stone 
and groupings of rocks which his imaginative mind pictured as 
rock idols, altars, and “augural seats.” Besides these, he had 
heard of occasional discoveries of cinerary urns and other sepul- 
chral remains. It is not surprising, then, that the major should have 
regarded these moors as in some sense the headquarters of local 
Druidism, and that this fictitious importance should have passed 
into general currency. 

Curious stones and piles of rock of the sort just alluded to are 
found elsewhere in the Peak of. Derbyshire, mostly along the out- 
crops of the millstone grit. The sombre tones of these masses, 
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and their unwonted forms and gloomy recesses, give them a weird- 
ness and mystery which might well have led the older antiquaries, 
steeped in Druidic lore and deficient in geological knowledge, to 
associate them with bygone religious rites, and to see in them the 
fashioning hand of man. It is, however, certain that they are of 
natural origin, although some show signs of having been modified 
by art; but in these exceptional cases the modifications do not 
appear to be ancient. They are just such as the country-folk would 
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Fig. 1.—Urn from Stanton Moor. Scale 4 linear. 


effect to while away their leisure hours. The remarkable and well- 
known assemblage of rocks and rocking-stones—the Rowter Rocks 
—on the south-west fringe of Stanton Moor, were brought into their 
present form early in the last century by a certain Thomas Eyre, 
- in whose pleasure-grounds they were situated. 

But the burden of this article is the recent discovery of two 
pre-Roman cinerary urns on the above moor, and the considerations 
which spring therefrom. Mr. Joseph Heathcote, of Birchover, who 
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has cast a watchful eye over the district for many years past with 
excellent results, rescued these urns from oblivion. He reports 
that they were found in the process of quarrying on the south-east 
margin of the moor, about a yard apart, and two feet below the 
surface. They were placed upright in the natural soil, quite unpro- 
tected, that is, they were neither curtained in cists nor covered with 
stones ; and there were no discernible traces of a mound over them. 





Fig. 2.—Urn from Stanton Moor. Scale 3 linear. 


Like pre-Roman British pottery generally, they are hand-moulded 
and ill-fired, and they partake of the usual form of the cinerary urn, 
but they differ from one another in size and workmanship. Both 
were in a broken condition, but the writer has succeeded in 
sufficiently restoring the larger one to render its original appearance 
evident, and in completely reconstructing the smaller one. They 
are here shown (figs. 1 and 2) one-third and two-thirds full size 
respectively. 
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The larger urn is 10 ins. high. ‘The decoration of its deep over- 
hanging neck consists of a chevrony arrangement of groups of 
diagonal parallel lines made by the impression of two fine rushes 
or thongs twisted together; while that of the upper half of the 
body is of a very simple character, consisting of impressions of the 
finger nails, and terminated below by a row of punch-marks such as 
might be produced by a piece of stick. The smaller urn is only 
54 ins. high. The neck is decorated by a succession of upright 
impressions of twisted strands, and the upper half of the body is 
covered with a rude lattice-work of incised lines, finished off below 
by a row.of punch-marks as in the preceding urn. The paste of 
the larger urn is coarse, brownish externally and blackish within ; 
while that of the small one is somewhat finer, better fired, and a 
dirty brick red throughout. The former contained many pieces of 
calcined bone, and part of a flint flake, also calcined ; and it appeared 
to be packed in dark earth and charcoal, as though the remains of 
the funeral pile had been swept into the hole in which the urn was 
deposited, instead of the removed soil being replaced. The small 
urn was filled with a fine earth, in which were two picces of calcined 
bone, and many minute flecks of the same. These minute fragments 
and the general appearance of the fine earth, told in favour of a 
full deposit of human bones—presumably those of a child—which 
had almost entirely disintegrated into “ mother earth.” 

Many discoveries of prehistoric interments on these moors have 
been recorded. With one doubtful exception they have consisted 
of cremated remains, most of which were enclosed in cinerary urns. 
The following abstracts not only give the particulars of these inter- 
ments, but they incidentally bear witness to the large number that 
have been found but not described :— 


STANTON Moor. 

1784.—Major Rooke examined a small mound within‘a circle, and found three cinerary 
urns, one containing an ‘‘ incense cup,” in a row. He also mentioned that such urns were 
frequently fyund on this moor. —Archaologia, viii., p. 58. 

1799.—Mr. White Watson procured several urns from barrows on this moor, one con- 
taining an ‘‘ incense cup.” He was informed that these were frequently found together.— 
Vestiges of Antiquities of Derbyshire, p. 23. 

Date ?—Rev. Bache Thornhill opened several barrows. All the interments had under- 
gone cremation, and in most instances the calcined bones had been placed in urns. With ~ 
them were found a bone and a bronze pin, and two fragments of flint.— Vestiges, p. 23. 

Ante, 1818.—An urn containing calcined bones was obtained from a barrow.—Rhodes’ 
” Peak Scenery, p. 237. 

1847.—A small barrow was broken into by labourers, who found in it a small cist, 
containing sand and a food vase.— Vestiges, p. 100. 

1847.—Labourers cutting a drain found three urns, apparently together, the largest 
inverted over the burnt bones, 
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1852.—An excavation within a small circle yielded many fragments of prehistoric pottery, 
from which four cinerary urns and as many “incense cups” were reconstructed.— Zen Years’ 


Diggings. ‘ 
1889.—Quarrymen found two large urns, each containing an ‘‘ incense cup.” No barrow 


or circle marked the spot.—Journal of the Derbyshire Archaological and Natural History 
Society, xiii., p. 45- 
1899. —The two cinerary urns described above. 


HARTLE Moor. 


1760.—Dr. Pegge described a cinerary urn found close by a quern on Durwood Tor. 
No barrow or circle seems to have marked the spot.—4Archaologia, vii., p. 19. | 

1845.—A small barrow was opened, which had for its central interment a deposit of 
burnt bones, accompanied by a food vase, both embedded in fine sand in a cist. Elsewhere 
under the mound were several other deposits with which were four small food vases ; and 
near its side was a large cinerary urn with its guantum of burnt bones.— Vestiges, p, 71. 

1845.—Near the above, burnt bones and fragments of pottery were obtained from a 
small cist.—/bid., p. 73. 

1847.—An excavation within a half demolished circle, the ‘* Nine Stones,” yielded some 
indications of interments in the form of prehistoric pottery, and calcined and unburnt flints. 
—Jlbid., 103. 


One of the cinerary urns and both the “incense cups” found on 
Stanton Moor in 1889 were rescued by Mr. Heathcote, and were 
described by the present writer in the /ournal of the Derbyshire 
Archeological and Natural His- 
tory Society (Vol. xiii. p. 46). 
The urn (fig. 3) is 14 ins. high, 
and is quite plain. The one 
“incense cup” (fig. 4) is 2 ins. 
high, has open sides, and is a 
wonderful example of exact 
modelling; the other (fig 5), 
which is 3} ins. in diameter, is 
unusual for Derbyshire, being 
formed out of fine sandstone; 
but it is imperfect, the upper 
portion having broken away. 

If the reader will examine 
the above list, he will observe 
that some of the interments were 
obtained from barrows, some 
from circles, and the rest from 
spots which had nothing to 
mark them. He will also ob- 
serve that the urns occurred 





fe Fig. 3.—Urn from Stanton Moor. 
mostly in groups, and that when Scale } linear. 
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the sizes of the barrows are referred to, they are described 
as small. It is clear from Major Rooke’s and Rev. Dr. Pegge’s 
Archeologia papers that a century ago many circles and barrows 
were plainly visible on these moors; but at the present time only 
two of the former—the “ Nine Ladies” and the “Nine Stones” 
already referred to—remain, while the ‘latter are reduced to mere 
traces. Both circles are less than 4o ft. in diameter. The “ Nine 
Ladies” is tolerably perfect, consisting of an annular bank in which 
are set nine upright stones, and within the enclosed area are some 
traces of a slight mound. The “ Nine Stones” is somewhat larger, 
and the stones, of which only four remain, are higher. Half a century 
ago it also had some traces of a central mound. 





Fig. 5.—‘‘ Incense Cup” of Sandstone from 
Stanton Moor. Scale # linear. 
Fig. 4.—‘‘ Incense Cup” from Stanton 
Moor. Scale 3 linear. 


The prevalence of cremation on these moors illustrates the 
uneven distribution of the different kinds of prehistoric interments 
in Derbyshire. On Eyam, Abney, and Offerton Moors (about seven 
miles north of Stanton ‘Moor), and on the wastes around Hathersage 
and towards Sheffield, a similar order of things prevail—burnt inter- 
ments (inurned or otherwise), circles, and small. barrows. On these 
moors, that of Eyam especially, small barrows each closely invested 
with an annular bank have been observed, the difference between 
these “ringed barrows” and the “circles” being that in the latter 
the ring takes a wider sweep and the enclosed mound is less 
conspicuous. Possibly the ringed barrow is an-intermediate form 
between the simple bowl-shaped mound and the circle. Elsewhere 
" in the Peak country, especially around Buxton and Dovedale, the 
barrows are larger, circles are exceedingly rare, and burnt inter- 
ments are in the minority. These burnt interments, moreover, have 
usually occurred as. secondary interments in mounds which: were 
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originally piled over unburnt corpses; and the cinerary urn is less 
frequently met with. 

It is frequently said that cremation and inhumation were 
practised side by side by the Bronze-Age Britons. This may have 
been so in some parts of the country ; but it is clear that the tribes 
of Stanton, Eyam, and Abney Moors, and the upper reaches of the 
Derwent, rarely, if ever, departed from cremation. The general 
trend of evidence in Derbyshire goes to show that cremation was 
a later introduction than inhumation; and that when its practisers 
did not bury the ashes of their dead in the older barrows, they 
constructed new ones of small size and different type. The preva- 
lence of the circle may relate to some change in religious belief. 

When it is considered how easily a small mound or circle could 
be removed for the sake of the stone, we need not be surprised at 
the occasional discovery of cinerary urns on spots unmarked by 
anything to distinguish them from elsewhere. The circumstance 
that these urns rarely occur singly, but in groups, renders it all the 
more probable that these spots were originally marked by mounds 
or enclosed by circles. The writer is indebted to the Editor of 
the Derbyshire Archeological and Natural History Society's Journal 
for the use of-figs. 3 and 4. 

JOHN WARD, F.S.A. 
Cardiff Museum. 
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Old Bed-Wagons or Bed-Warmers. 


HE bed-wagons or warmers shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tions belong to a class of domestic utensils which were in use 
anterior to the employment of copper and brass warming-pans. 
They were once familiar (although I must say not very orna- 

mental articles) in most English households, but since the invention or 











Fig. 1.—Bed-Wagon from Bramley, Surrey. 


introduction of improved means of heating rooms by oil and gas stoves, 
and hot water bottles for warming beds, the bed-wagon has completely 
disappeared. 

The specimen represented by fig. : came from an old farmhouse near 
_ Bramley in Surrey. It is formed by a framework of wood slightly curved. 
The curved pieces are 2 ft. 83 ins. in length, by 1 in. wide, and 1} ins. thick, 
and are held together by four strips, the centre ones 1 ft. 9 ins. long, and 
the outside two 1 ft. 5 ins. long by 1} ins. wide and } in. thick. ‘lhis forms 
the base, to which are attached six upright flattish pieces of wood, three on 
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each side, 1 ft. 9 ins. in length, 13 in. wide by half,an inch thick. 
The upper part of the framework corresponds to the lower in size and 
measurement. In the centre of the base is a tray of sheet iron, 1 ft. of in. 
square, with a threerquarters of an inch rim turned up all round, and on it 
is rivetted an iron tripod, very rude in construction, and in this is placed an 
iron cylindrical shaped burner or brazier, 53 ins. high by 4 ins. in diameter, 
and perforated with five vertical rows of four holes, each hole being about 
the size of a threepenny piece. This was fcr burning the charcoal in, 
and above it on the framework is rivetted a plate of iron 1 ft. 2 ins. by 
I ft. of ins,, to reflect the ascending heat. The whole apparatus was placed 
inside the bed and the bedclothes drawn carefully over it, so that the heat 
was dispersed, the clothes being prevented by the wooden cage-like frame- 
work from being burned or scorched. It is somewhat difficult to assign an 
exact date to this interesting specimen, but I should say the seventeenth or 








Fig. 2.—Bed-Wagon from East Grinstead, Sussex. 


early part of the eighteenth century. It is the only instance that has come 
under my notice of this particular shape, and I am not aware of the 
existence of a similar object in any other museum. _ The wood in this 
specimen is mostly mahogany, and the bars are let in, and fastened with 
wooden pegs. 

The second illustration is of a bed-warmer or bed-wagon, as it would be 
called in Sussex. It came from an old house at East Grinstead, Sussex. 
I was told it had been in the same family for two or three generations, and 
had been handed down from father to son, as a sort of heirloom. It is 
formed of a framework of beechwood. The four horizontal pieces are 
3 ft. 3 ins. long, by 14 ins. wide, and nearly an inch thick. The top pair 
are supported by eight wooden pillars or round bars. Then there are four 
pieces of flat wood, running through. the framework at right angles, and 
bent round at each end; these lath like strips measure 3 ft. 8 ins. across, 
and 14 ins. wide by a quarter of an inch thick. A thin piece of wood at 
each end strengthens them. At each end there are also two (or should 
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be) curved handles, which swing round on a pivot or iron pin. At one 
end, as will be seen in the illustration, there is one missing. In the centre 
of the base is fixed what is called the fire tin. It is a tray of sheet 
iron 1 ft. square, with a half inch rim turned up all round, very like 
the former specimen, but without a fixed tripod. In this case the charcoal 
tripod is very interesting, and consists of a round iron pot, 6 ins. high, stand- 
ing on three feet an inch high, by 6} ins, in diameter, and perforated with 
five rows of small holes, in all go holes, and 20 on the lid. The lid is 
fastened down with a hook and eye. The handle is 84 ins. long, 4 ins. of 
which is wood. The appearance without the handle is very like the per- 
forated coal or coke pails used by street workmen. The bars, as in the 
former specimen, are fastened with wooden pegs. 














Fig. 3.—Bed-Wagon from Slinfold, Sussex. 


The third illustration is of a bed-wagon from an old house at Slinfold, 
near Horsham, Sussex. It is somewhat different from the last specimen, as 
will be seen on examination. The horizontal bar in the centre is 3 ft. 4 ins. 
long by 8} ins. wide, and nearly an inch thick. The upright bars at each 
end are 1 ft. 84 ins. high, and the horizontal bar at the top is similar to that 
on the bottom. Four hoop-like pieces, bent round as in the last example, 
measure 3 ft. 8 ins. across; four slips of wood at right angles help to keep 
the framework together and in its place. in the centre of the bottom board 
is fixed the fire tin, an iron tray 1 ft. 64 ins. by 1 ft. 24 ins., with a turned 
up rim an inch deep. Above is another tray fastened on to the centre 
board, with the addition of an iron hook in the middle (as in the Italian 
bed-warmers), from which is suspended an iron brazier 7 ins. high by 
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7 ins. in diameter, and perforated with three rows of holes in the sides, 
and eight on the lid. The whole is pegged and nailed together. Here 
we have a contrivance which could only have been used in a large double 
bed, like some of the types used now in Italy. 

Bed-wagons, being mostly of wood, and taking up a considerable amount 
of space, were as they became obsolete no doubt generally broken up for 
firewood, or economised 
for making other more 
useful things, and so it 
happens that very few of 
these curious articles of 
past comfort have been 
preserved and handed 
down to us. It is also 
probable that the ap- Fig. 4.—Italian Bed-Warmer from Venice. 
paratus was a very dan- (Shetched by Mr. F. J. Horniman.) 
gerous one, unless the 
bed-clothes were drawn, or rather lifted over it most carefully, and 
therefore the article never got into general use. The contrary, however, 
is the case with the bed-wagon’s cousin, the “scaldino,” a somewhat 
similar contrivance which still survives in all parts of Italy. Thus, though 
bed-wagons have long since passed out of use in England, Mr. Horniman 
tells me that when staying at an hotel on the Grand Canal, Venice, in 
the winter of 1897, he once 
thought the bed-clothes felt 
a little damp, and so asked 
to have the bed aired, and 
then left the room. On his 
return, he noticed the clothes 
all drawn up, as if a small 
coffin or box were underneath, 
and. on examination he found 

one of these primitive Italian 

Fig. 4a.—Italian Bed-Warmer in the Horniman bed-warmers, with the burning 

Museum. charcoal in the “scaldino” 

suspended from the centre. 

He kindly made the enclosed rough sketch (fig. 4) and sent it to me, as it 

reminded him of the old English bed-wagons in his own museum, to 

which I have referred. It measured 3 ft. 6 ins. long, 1 ft. 6 ins. wide, 

and 1 ft. 3 ins. high. Fig. 4a is a somewhat similar specimen in the 
museum collection. 

Another form which occurs, differing in shape from the one Mr. Horni- 
man saw in use, consists of a simple round wooden cage, open at the bottom 
(fig. 5), not unlike a crab-pot. Inside of it is suspended by a strong wire 
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or hook the earthenware “‘scaldino,” a kind of terra-cotta pot of graceful 
shape, with a circular handle by which it is attached to the hook of the cage. 
This is to hold the burning charcoal. The whole apparatus, like the old 
English one, is introduced under the bed-clothes. The bed containing one 
of these curious objects acquires a most startling appearance, as will be 
seen from the sketch (fig. 6). 

The Hindus, Chinese, and 
Japanese, like the Italians, 
use similar contrivances for 
keeping themselves warm. I 
have often seen the poor 
women (and sometimes men) 
in Venice, sitting round or 
over their “scaldino” warm- 
ing their hands, etc. In fig. 7 
we have a picture by Pietro 
Corrini, which well illustrates 
how these hand-warmers are 
used in the Italian monasteries. 
In it will be noticed that two 
of the monks are warming 
their hands over the burning 


charcoal 
Fig. 8 represents a “‘ Kangri” or hand-warmer, as used in Northern 


India. It consists of a wicker basket, with a red earthenware bowl inside 
for the burning charcoal, not unlike the Italian “*scaldino.” Cashmere 
women always carry their fire-basket with them in cold weather. 

In fig. 9 we have 
the representation of a 
Japanese brazier or 
“hibachi.” It is of 
bronze, and in the form 
of a bell or rattle, and 
is used in the same 
manner as figs. 7 and 8. 

The poorer class in 
the South of China, 
not being able to pur- 
chase thick and warm 
clothing for the cold 
weather, adopt other 
and less obvious means of keeping themselves warm. ‘They carry a small 
bamboo basket, containing an earthenware pot filled with heated charcoal. 
It is kept in their hands under their clothing, and they are thus able to. 





Fig. 5.—Italian Bed- Warmer. 





Fig. 6.—Italian Bed with Bed-Warmer. 
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Fig. 7.—Italian Monks warming their hands with the ‘* Scaldino.” 
(Reproduced by kind permission of Messrs. Pears & Co.) 
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Fig. 9.—** Hibachi,” Fig. 8.—‘* Kangri,” 
or Japanese Hand- Warmer, or Hindu Hand-Warmer. 
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Fig. 10.—Dutch Foot-Warmer. 
Fig. 11.—Dutch Brass Hand 
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keep themselves warm. I am told the hand is slipped out of the loose 
sleeve of the coat and the peculiar little ‘scaldino” or charcoal stove 


held under the innermost coat. 
In fig. 10 we have a Dutch 
carved wooden box or stool, into 
which a “scaldino” or pan of 
burning charcoal was put for warm- 
ing the feet, etc. In the centre of 
the bottom of the box is carved the 
date ‘‘ ANNO 1732,” and it measures 
8? ins. square. The box stands on 
four small brass feet, and is 7} ins. 
in height. The geometric orna- 
mentation is well seen in the illus- 
tration, it is slightly varied on each 
side, and is not unlike that seen 
on Dutch hand-mangles. The door 
at .the back is missing, but there 
still remain fragments of the thin 
iron lining. The pan with the char- 
coal was put in at the back. The 
two brass staples on the top were 
for the attachment of the handle, 


used to carry it from place to place. 
geometrical design, which is broken in places, in order that the fumes or 
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Fig. 13.—Old English Hand-Warmer 
from Eastbourne, 
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Fig. 12.—Earthenware ‘‘ Scaldino” 
from Cyprus. 


The top was carved with an open 





Fig. 14.—Modern Chinese 
Hand-Warmer, 
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heat could rise. This specimen was evidently an elaborate foot-warmer 
in its day, ahd has experienced. some considerable wear. 

The old “ butter women” on the continent carry their little brass and 

earthenware pots to market in the winter, and sit on the market place with 
the warmer under their skirts. 
Another form of hand-warmer “~ 
to be found in use in Holland 
will be seen in fig. 11. It is 
of brass, square in form, and 
standing on four feet. A 
small door at one end. shuts 
in the burning charcoal. 
They were carried to church 
by Dutch ladies, and used for 
warming the hands during the 
service. 

The Chinese and Japanese 
have also a small contrivance 

Fig. 15.—Bed-Wagon from Derby. for warming the hands, some- 
thing like the hand or muff- 
warmers, used by ladies to-day in this country, for riding, driving, or 
walking. It is an article of undoubted utility. Some are made to contain 
carbon, which is ignited and 
burns for three or four hours, 
while others are filled with hot 
water. A third kind contains a 
heated iron, not unlike an Italian 
iron. 

In fig. 12 we have yet another 
form of ‘“scaldino,” or hand- 
warmer, from Cyprus. It is of 
a coarse kind of pottery, the lid 
and upper part being perforated. 
The pot was bought at the 
bazaar in Larnaca in 1878, but 
the same shape has been in 
general use for a great number 
of years. The. pots are for 
warming the hands by in the Fig. 15a.—End view of Bed-Wagon from 
winter. As a-rule it is warm wevky. 

- enough in Cyprus without need- 

ing “‘scaldinos,” but sometimes, especially when the wind blows from the 
mountains, it is cold enough for fires. 

A friend informs me that a five-gallon square tin can (formerly used - 
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for containing paraffin) is now used by Chinese fruit-pickers in Cali- 
fornian orchards on cold mornings for warming the hands of the coolies. 
The top having been cut out of the can, a wire handle is inserted for carrying 
it about. A few holes are then punched round the can. In this primitive 
“ scaldino” a small fire of wood or charcoal is kept burning. So here we 
see another instance of the almost universal use of the hand-warmer. 

In fig. 13 we have an old English copper hand or foot warmer, of saucepan 
shape, with an iron hoop handle. The pan is 6 ins. high to the lid, and 
7 ins. in diameter at the broadest part. It is perforated with two rows of 
22 holes, and 26 on the lid, each about the size of a threepenny piece. This 
specimen came from Eastbourne. 

By the side of it I have placed (fig. 14) a modern Chinese brass hand or 
foot warmer, as used by the celestial ladies of to-day. It is 5 ins. high, and 
84 ins. in diameter, with a flat hoop handle. The lid only in this case is 
‘perforated with a number of small holes. 

My illustrations are from the specimens in the Horniman Museum, with 
the exception of fig. 11, which is from Mr. E. Lovett’s collection at Croydon. 

Fig. 15 is of a very curious bed-wagon now in the collection of 
J. Whitaker, Esq., J.P., of Rainworth Lodge, near Mansfield, Notts. It 
was formerly at Carnfield Hall, in the County of Derby, the seat of Vaughan 
H. Radford, Esq., who can remember it for over sixty years. It is made 
of oak, and fastened together with nails. The height of it is 2 ft. 2 ins., the 
base of the framework measures 2 ft. 9 ins. by 2 ft. 3 ins., and the length 
of the hoop-like bands is 5 ft. 7 ins. In the centre on a piece of sheet iron 
stand two iron supports for the brazier, which unfortunately is missing. 
They are 1 ft. in height, and 11 ins. apart, and the tops are 4 ins. wide. 
Above is also a square piece of sheet iron, as usual with these bed-warmers. 

I am indebted to Mr. E. Bidwell for the above particulars and photograph. 

RICHARD. QUICK, 
The Horniman Museum, Curator. 
Forest Hill, November, 1899. 


Note.—Mr. Quick has omitted to mention a peculiar kind of hand- 
warmer in the shape of a round ball of engraved and perforated Saracenic 
brass-work, containing within it a small cup to hold the fire, suspended on 
gimbals like a ship’s compass, so that it can be turned completely over 
without upsetting the cup. An object of this description is illustrated in 
Stanley Lane-Poole’s Art of the Saracens in Egypt, page 211, where it is 
called a perfume-burner.—Ep. 
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The Biddenden Maids. 


VERY Easter-day, the village of Biddenden, in the Weald of 

k Kent, is the scene of a curious custom, when the Biddenden 

Maids’ Charity is distributed. This charity provides bread and 

cheese, which are given to the poor inhabitants of the parish, and little 

cakes of flour and water, of a highly indigestible character, impressed 

with the figures of two conjoined women attired in quaint costume, 
which are presented as souvenirs of the benefactors to all comers. 

The Biddenden Maids’ Charity is widely known throughout the country, 
but the popular traditions which have handed down the story of its 
origin have added a good deal of mystery and romance, and very little 
is actually known about the circumstances attending the institution and 
subsequent history of what is unquestionably an ancient and very curious 
benefaction. 

Local tradition asserts, with some detail, that two sisters, named Eliza 
and Mary Chulkhurst, were born in the year 1100, in a conjoined con- 
dition, being united at the shoulders and hips, and that when they had 
attained the age of thirty-four years, they died. The story is set forth in 
a printed broadsheet bearing a wood-cut representation of the two sisters. 
This is sold to the public, and appears to be issued by some sort of 
authority ; but the contents are so extraordinary as a survival of ignorance 
and superstition that it seems worth while to reproduce it (fig. 1). 

It will be observed that the picture of the Biddenden Maids on this 
broadsheet resembles in the more important particulars the representations 
impressed upon the cakes. Photographs of these, prepared from plaster 
impressions, are reproduced in figs. 2, 3, and 4. 

Engravings of two examples of Biddenden cakes were published in 
The Antiquarian Repertory (1775 edit.), Vol. I., first plate (opposite p. 17). 
The account which accompanies the plate mentions that in order to 
provide a sufficient number of cakes, fourteen bushels of wheat, “half in 
small loaves,” are baked in memory of two sisters, who lived, as tradition 
says, two hundred and fifty years ago, and who, according to the account 
given in that parish, were joined together at the shoulders and lower part 
of their bodies ; in this state they lived many years, not without frequent 
~ quarrels, which sometimes terminated in blows. At length one of them 
died, and her sister, refusing to be separated, did not long survive. 

“At their decease they left by will certain lands, then let at six, and 
now at twenty pounds per annum, out of the produce of which they 
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a 
A SHORT AND CONCISE ACCOUNT OF 


ELIZA AND MARY CHULKHURST. 


Whe were born Joined together by the Hips and Shoulders. 
IN THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 1100. 


At BIDDENDEN, in the County of KENT. 


COMMONLY CALLED 


THE BIDDENDEN MAIDS, 


THE READER will observe by the Plate of them, that they | 
% lived together in the abuve state Thirty-four years, at the expiration § 








| of which time one of them was taken ill and in a short time. died; 











the surviving one was advised to be separated from the body of her } 
>] deceased Sister by dissection, but she absolutely refused the separa- 
(i tion by saying these words,---“As we came together we will also go | 
Sj together,”---and in the space of about Six Hours after her Sister’s | 
| decease she was taken ill and died also. 


5 By their will they bequeath to the Churchwardens of the Parish 

| of Biddenden and their successors Churchwardens for ever. certain | 
| Pieces or Parcels of Land in the Parish of Biddenden, containing 
Gi Twenty Acres, more or less, which now let at 40 Guineas per | 
] annum. There are usually made, in commemoration of these 
" wonderful Phenomena of Nature, about 1,000 Rolls with their | 





Impression printed on them, and given away to all strangers on 


j, Easter Sunday after Divine Service in the afternoon; also about | 
¥ 500 Quartern Loaves and Cheese in proportion, to all the poor 
i] Inhabitants of the said Parish. 





Fig. 1.— Broadsheet relating to the Biddenden Maids. 
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directed these loaves to be provided; they are of different fineness and 
forms, as may be seen by the two specimens here presented. The country 
people assemble in great numbers at the church when these loaves are 
distributed.” 

Another engraving of “one of the cakes annually given at Biddenden 
Church on Easter Sunday ” was published in the year 1782 in A Repertory 
of the Endowments of Vicarages in the Dioceses of Canterbury and Rochester, 
by. Dr. Ducarel. The following account accompanies the engraving :— 
“A farm, called by the name of The Bread and Cheese Farm, rented 


KWLD))) 





Fig. 2.—Plaster impression of Biddenden _ Fig. 3.—Plaster impression of Biddenden 
Maids’ Cake, No. 1. Maids’ Cake, No. 2. 


at about £18 per ann.,* and from its being given for a Free-gift of Bread 
and Cheese, to be given every Easter-day, which is thus bestowed; viz., 
To all the poorest Sort a three-penny Loaf of Bread and Nuncheen of 
Cheese; and to the richer, a little Manchet and Bit of Cheese; the 
remainder to be distributed in money to the Poor. Given by two Persons, 
Women, who were twins, and joined together in their bodies, who are 
‘said to have lived together ’till they were betwixt 20 and 30 years old. 
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distributed by the Parish Officers to all that are at Church on Easter-day, 
after Divine Service.” 

In these three engravings the word “ Biddenden” occurs on the cake 
above the figures of the two maids, without any further inscription ; names, 
date, and age, which occur upon the cakes now distributed, being omitted. 
It may be noted, too, that the word ‘ Biddenden” is placed on the 
cakes, in every case, under the figures. It seems probable that there may 
have been earlier moulds than those now in use in which these variations 
of the inscription occurred, but the well-known carelessness of eighteenth 
century engravers in details of this description renders this a matter of 
conjecture. It is very likely that the engravings.may have been produced 
from memory. 

The three cakes, represented by photographs of plaster impressions, 
which have been used in preference to the actual cakes, in order to show 
the character of the carving of the wooden stamp, without the inconvenience 
of distortion arising from the baking of paste, are of three degrees of finish, 
and probably of three periods. No. 1 (fig. 2), which shows a rectangular 
cake, 4} ins. by 2} ins. in size, has figures in relief of a peculiarly rough 
and archaic character. The eyes and other features of the faces, and 
the breasts, are represented by protrusions which stand out prominently, 
whilst the arms, waists, and feet are only imperfectly furmed. The head 
and face, which are unduly developed, have a kind of animal-like expression, 
which is particularly ugly. The hair and the general features of the costume 
are crudely depicted; but the star-like object between the waists of the 
figures, and the bracelets about the elbows, are repeated in the succeeding 
moulds. 

The next mould, No. 2 (fig. 3), 4% ins. by 2, ins., has a segmental 
top, which is followed by the inscription—“ Elis An Mary Chulkhurst ” ; 
and there are certain ornamental details about the head-dress which are 
lacking in the two other moulds. The faces and the dresses of the two 
figures, also have a flatness which is peculiar to this mould. The stiff 
treatment of the hair, or, perhaps the front of the head-dress, and the 
open laced bodices seen in this mould are not found in the others. 

The third mould, No. 3 (fig. 4), 475 ins. by 27; ins., shows a semi- 
circular top, with inscription correspondingly curved, and in the top part, 
a head surrounded by rays, probably intended to represent a conventional 
picture of the sun. The figures are more squat than those on the other 
moulds, and in the matter of costume show a rather close resemblance 
to those on fig. 2. In both there are on each side naked branches of trees. 

From the account published in the folio edition of Hasted’s History 
of Kent, it appears that the charity was “the gift of two maiden ladies 
of the name of Preston”; but precise details are wanting. In order to 
ascertain the exact circumstances under which this benefaction was left, 
it would be of value to discover the will of the benefactors. 
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Hasted further states that “the print of the women on the cakes has 
taken place only within thése fifty years”; but this statement is as clearly 
incorrect as is the date given upon the cakes themselves. The moulds 
are not of eighteenth century date, and they are certainly not of the 
twelfth century. The costume and lettering both point to the sixteenth 


Fig. 4.—Plaster impression of Bidden- © 
den Maids’ Cake, No. 3. 


century. Mr. Mill Stephenson, F.S.A., 
who has kindly examined the plaster 
casts for me, suggests that the cos- 
tume is of the latter part of the six- 
teenth century; and a careful examina- 
tion of the date upon cake No. 1 leads 
me to think that the second figure from 
the left hand side, which at first sight 
might be mistaken for one, is in reality 
a five, made in the slightly curved form 
in vogue during the sixteenth century. 
I offer this suggestion with some diffi- 
dence, as it is merely theoretical, and 
lacks the confirmation which, perhaps, 
can only be given by the will itself. 

In former times the “ Biddenden 
Maids’ Charity” was distributed within 
the walls of the church, but this is no 
longer the practice. The Curate-in- 
charge—the Rev. Walter Raven—in a 
recent letter, informs me that the distri- 
bution now takes place in an old building 
known locally as the “Old Workhouse.” 


In conclusion, I would add that I should be most grateful for any 
information relating to the will by which this curious charity was bequeathed 


to the poor of Biddenden. © 


GEORGE CLINCH. 
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Notes on Archeology and Kindred 
Subjects. 





THE CHURCH OF ST. EWAN AT BAREVAN, NAIRNSHIRE. 


THE ruins of the old church of St. Ewan at Barévan, in the wild district of 
Cawdor, are of great interest, and but little known. They stand at an 
elevation of 600 feet above the sea-level, and command a most noble 
panorama of ocean and mountain. Simple and plain though the old church 


Fig. 1.—Barévan Church. Interior view looking west. 


is, it contains the tombs of the chiefs of the land, the old Thanes of Cawdor, 
and the site of the present church was at an earlier period occupied by an 
older Culdee church, where the chiefs of that day were probably buried 
previous to the time of Macbeth. The ashes of that famous chief and king, 








LAGS ESR See 
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however, do not repose here, but lie where he was slain, under a great grey 
cairn on the bleak hillside of Lumphanan, in Aberdeenshire. 

The first recorded name of the parish according to the new statistical 
account of Cawdor by its minister “appears to have been ‘ Bartwen’ or 
‘ Barévan,’ Ewan being the saint to whose tutelar protection it was entrusted, 
and Bar, a height, probably a corruption of Brae, as the old church, the 
walls of which are still extant, is situated in the upper and hilly part of the 


Fig. 2.—Barévan Church. Lancet Windows, exterior view. 


parish.” This name belongs to an early period, for the parish has been 
known as Calder or Cawdor for many hundred years, but the older name 
still clings to the ruined walls as the “Kirk of Barévan.” Although both 
Holinshed and Shakespeare call the name Cawdor, yet I believe that the 


* real Gaelic name, and the one that was generally used by the people, was 


Calder down to not very distant times, and there is a very old charter extant 
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of one of the kings, to the “Thane of Calder, of that ilk.” In Blaen’s atlas 
of 1650 the name is “Cathel,” a name still used by country people. 

There is preserved in Cawdor Castle the ancient Celtic bell of the Culdee 
chapel that stood where the present ruins now are. It is a large square 
bell of hammered iron with loop handles. It was coated with bronze, and is 
very thin and worn. 

The remains now standing have not been used as a place of worship since 
1619, when the present church at Cawdor was built. The ruins, with their 
rows of long narrow tombstones, recall the tombs and walls at Iona. The 


Fig. 3.—Traceried Window and Piscina in Barévan Church. Interior view. 


church at Barévan evidently belongs to different periods. The lancet win- 
dows are early thirteenth century work, and the large traceried window may 
be as late as early fourteenth century. This kind of tracery, which is of 
the Decorated period, is common in Ireland, though not in Scotland. Still, 
though we may put down some of these windows as thirteenth century 
work, part of the walls appears to belong to a ruder and oilder period, as 
the masonry is particularly coarse, though very strong, owing to the quality 
of the lime cement used. I do not think any trace of the earlier Culdee 
church can be found. A discovery of cup-marked stones was made here 
by Mr. Jolly, H. M. Inspector of Schools. ‘On the roth day of May, 
5 
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1880,” says Mr. Jolly, “I visited Bartvan in the hope of finding some- 
thing interesting in its ancient gravestones, as indicated at a previous visit a 
year or two before, but in no hope of discovering these cups there, these 
being then unknown in such a connection.” Within the church he observed 
close to the middle of the north wall a cup-mark on a tombstone. This 
stone was, like the other tombstones in the place, almost entirely buried in 
moss and grass, but on its being cleared, some fifteen cups became visible. 
An examination of the rest of the tombstones in the church led to the 
discovery of about a dozen tombstones with cup-marks. These cup-marked 
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Fig. 4.—Tombstones at Barévan.* 


stones are plain slabs and have no inscriptions, unless there are such on the 
undermost side. They are much worn, but appear to have been originally 
quarried like the tombstones of the kings at Iona. 

On my first two visits to the church I saw no reason to doubt that these 
stones were really cup-marked, as the indentations are so distinct, but on 
my third visit, and after a most careful study of the stones, I was inclined to 
doubt the fact of the cup-like marks being artificial. None of the cups 
have rings. The slabs are of sandstone, and contain many pebbles in them, 





* The inscriptions on the rims of these stones are very much worn, but that on the left 
side appears to be lettering of about ‘1400 in date. 
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and it is very probable that many of these pebbles were worked out of the 
slab by rain and frost, and the holes worn smooth by the weather. Mr. Jolly 
was an excellent and careful observer, but I think he has erred in this 
matter. If these are really cup-marked stones, cup-marks must have come 
down to the Christian period. I do not think this was the case, and I do not 
think these cup-like marks at Barévan are artificial, but were produced by 
the action of the weather on a peculiar conglomerate sandstone. “It 
appears that cup-marked stones have also been found at the churches of 
Fort George and Daviot,” but they are also, I understand, pebbly stones 
from the same quarry as those at Batévan.* 

The side walls of the old ruin are 
nearly intact, but: the gables are 
almost entirely removed. The 
church had been about 72 ft. long 
by 20 ft. wide. The piscina is a 


very curious one, and placed about 
{= =} 2 ft. to the east of the large window. 




















/ Fig. 6.—Circular Device on Tombstone 
Fig. 5.—Cross on Tombstone at Barévan. at Barévan. 


It is a double -piscina, containing two basins. There are two portions of 
walls opposite it, which I take to have formed the site of the high altar of 
the old church. The walls of the church are very rude, and show no 
signs of plaster upon them as far as I can make out. That the building 
belongs both to earlier and later dates is evident, but I do not make 
out-anything later than the fourteenth century. One window is formed from 
the top of the arches and mullion of one stone. This window is a double 
lancet outside, and a semi-circular arch inside. There appears to be little 
known about the history of the church beyond the fact that the Thanes of 
Calder or Cawdor had their burial-places there from time immemorial down 
to a few centuries ago. 

Outside the church on the north there is half exposed a very curious 
stone coffin, the sides of which are broken. Jt seems to have been intended 
for a body without a neck, or with a very short one, and is 6 ft. long. Near 





*See Bain’s Natrashire, p. 16. 
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it is an immense pebble of red granite, perfectly oval and very smooth. 
Tradition says it was used as the “ putting-stone” of the parish, but if so 
there must truly have been giants in Cawdor in those days, for the pebble 
must weigh about 3} cwts. 

This lovely and beautiful place of religion must have been very remote 
and solitary in the Culdee days of the saint, and a singularly sweet and perfect 
spot for a cell. The life of a recluse amid a savage race had something 
very attractive about it to the Culdee missionaries, for they were deeply 
attached to their cells, and their simple lives; and the rude and untaught 
Picts evidently had loved and respected them, for down to very recent times 
it was common to hear the country folk, when speaking of the church, call it 


in kindly tones “the cell.” 
Hucu M. Youne, F.S.A. Scot. 


AN ANCIENT GRAVE AT BRODIE, N.B. 


Axsout a mile east of Brodie Station on the Highland line of railway 
in a field south of the main road are two mounds of elegant shape planted 
with trees. The mound next the road being the larger of the two, I had 
it opened in company with the Rev. Mr. MacEwan, of Dyke. We found 


Cairn near Brodie, Nairnshire, N.B. 


on digging into the top of the mound that it was a cairn composed of 
large stones from six to fifteen inches long. Clearing these away with 
the aid of two men, we came to what appeared to be some sort of 
building at a depth of several feet. At this part the stones showed 
marks of fire. At a depth of four or five feet from the top of the 
mound we found the grave, and on clearing it out we came upon a built 
cist of a very curious description. There was no urn in it, nor any 
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weapon of any kind, but it contained a large quantity of fragments of 
bones and pieces of skulls broken very small, and in an advanced state 
of decay. These had been burnt, and at the bottom of the grave was 
about. a foot deep of burnt wood, charcoal, and animal matter, in a hard 
cake, highly compressed, and so.old that it seemed almost in a mineralized 
state. The shape of the cist was very curious, and I do not think I 
have seen one like it. It was circular, 5 ft. 7 ins. wide at the top, and 
3 ft. 6 ins. wide at the bottom, the sides sloping down to the centre equally 
all round. The wall was composed of five large boulder stones, each 
about 3 ft. 6 ins. high, and between each of the large stones were two 
small ones, 2 ft. 6 ins. high. It was very regularly built, and looked 
like a tub. The bottom was not paved, but was of a very hard material, 
The stones showed marks of great heat, and some of them were so burnt 
as to be quite brittle in the hand. It appeared to me as if the body or 
bodies which had been interred there had been burnt on the spot, and 
the ashes covered over with a great cairn. Part of the tumulus was a 
natural mound, but the bulk of it was artificial. There was no circle of 
stones round the mound, no “setting.of the cairn.” However, it is quite 
possible that this may have existed at one time, and that the stones have 


been removed. 
HucH W. Younse, F.S.A. Scor. 


SCULPTURED NORMAN TYMPANUM AT SISTON CHURCH. 


Tue charmingly-situated church at Siston in Gloucestershire possesses a 
Norman doorway and a sculptured tympanum of some interest. The 
tympanum is 5 ft. wide, and 2 ft. 6 ins. high. The central portion 
(2 ft. 5 ins. by 1 ft. 1 in.) is plain, except where a Tree of Life is carved 
upon it. The tree has a stem with two branches on each side, terminating 
in trefoil leaves. Below is a richly-ornamented border with an unusual 
pattern. This border is 4 ft. long and 5} ins. wide. Round the tree is 
a cable pattern, and above this is a rare device of sixteen concave circles 
of two inches diameter. At either end of the ornamented border are two 
crosses; one is 10 ins. by 6} ins., and the other is 7} ins. by 6 ins. 
Each arm ends in a small circle. 

The ornamentation on the arch (1 ft. 6 ins. by 6 ins.) is very rich, 
and is adorned with zig-zag and indented work. On either side of the 
door are pillars. The eastern one is 4 ft. 9 ins. high, and the western 
one is 4 ft. 7 ins. The capitals (11 ins.) are fluted, and the bases are 
each 1 ft. high. 

The following description of the’ Zree of Life are taken from the 
bestiary :— 

The Tree of Life’ (Lat. perindex, peredexion; Fr. arbre de judée). 





* Cahier et Martin’s Mé/anges d’ Archéologie, vol. iii., p. 283; Hippeau’s Le Bestiaire 
Divin, p. 177. 
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The tree called ‘‘ peredexion” is found in India, and its fruit is very 
sweet. Doves live in its branches, and delight in eating the fruit. The 
dragon is the enemy of the doves, and is afraid of both the tree and its 
shadow, not daring to go near either. If the shadow falls from the west 
the dragon flees to the east, and vice versa. If the dove is found beyond 
the’ limits of the tree it is killed by the dragon. 

The tree is the Father Almighty; the shadow is the Son. As Gabriel 
said to Mary (Zwke i. 35), “ The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, the 


Sculptured Norman Tympanum at Siston, Gloucestershire. | 


power of the Highest shall overshadow thee.” The dove is the Holy 
Spirit; the fruit of the tree, wisdom. As the evangelist says (Matthew 
x. 16), “Be ye therefore wise as serpents, and harmless as doves”; 
harmless that you do no evil, wise that you be not caught by the dragon 
(é.e., the devil) whilst straying beyond the Holy Church. 

The tree* which is sculptured on the tympanum at Stoke-sub-Hamdon 
is represented with five branches, but the one at Siston has no birds 
resting upon it, although the artist has carved the same number of 


branches. 
ALFRED C. FRYER. 





* See Christian Symbolism, by J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A., p. 255. 
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BRASS AT BROADWATER, SUSSEX. 


Fig. 1.—Brass at Broadwater, Sussex. 
Scale #y linear: 


CaRTWRIGHT in his Zopogra- 
phy of the Rape of Bramber, 
vol. ii., page 36, gives the 
following account of the dis- 
covery of this brass, he says, 
“In taking up the pavement 
in 1826, a slab was discovered, 
in which was a cross fleury, 
on the arms of which is en- 
graved, etc. The inscription 
containing the name, etc., is 
gone. It was probably for 
Richard Tooner, who was 
rector from 1432 to 1445.” 
The cross is a, very beautiful 
example of a class of memorial 
once plentiful in our cathe- 
dral and parochial churches, 
but of which existing speci- 
mens are rare, although numer- 
ous indents may be found 
throughout the country. A 
very fine and similar example, 
but with the arms uninscribed, 
remains at Cassington, Oxford- 
shire. 

In the Broadwater exam- 
ple the cross is supported on 
a long narrow shaft, the head 
of which is composed of a 
small floriated capital. This 
stem rests upon five graduated 
steps of masonry, below these 
steps was originally the com- 
memorative inscription.. Each 
of the ends of the cross ter- 
minates in a fine bold fleur- 
de-lys, the arms being inscribed 
with the words : 


Sanguis tpi Safua me. 
(Passio spi Conforfa me. 
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Fig. 2.—Brass at Broadwater, Sussex—Head of Cross. Scale } linear. 
(From a rubbing by Arthur G. Langdon, Esq., F.S.A.). 
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In the centre, at the junction of the arms, is a pretty device consisting 
of a small cross with fleurs-de-lys terminations, and with oak leaves 
filling the spaces between the arms. These oak leaves do not show in 
the illustration owing to the reduction and from the brass being slightly 
worn in this particular place. 

The memorial is probably that of an ecclesiastic, and Cartwright’s 
attribution may be correct as the date agrees fairly well with the style 


Ul Litt JE SLUT QUOT ety? aul Sai UNL GUE WJ 
fear aun Dut USES EWU ME eT Deus Suuteu 


Fig. 3.—Brass at Broadwater, Sussex—Base of Cross and Inscription. Scale linear. 


of engraving. The inscription, now placed beneath, was removed from a 
stone, still, or recently, existing in the church. It is to the memory of 
a former rector, one John Corby, who died the fourth Ides of February, 
1415, and reads thus: 
Bic iacet Zohes Corby quondm Recfor Bui’ Eccfie qui 
obtit itt 9d" 
ffeBruarii Gnno vm UMCEEE’EY® Cui’ aie ppicietur 
deus Bmen. 
We are indebted to Mr. Arthur G. Langdon, F.S.A., for permission to 
reproduce his rubbings of the Broadwater brass. 
MILL STEPHENSON, F.S.A. 


ST. MICHAEL-ON-THE-HILL, BRENT TOR. 


Tuis familiar object on the western borderland of Dartmoor is perched on 
the summit of a volcanic hill, one thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
Thanks to the late Duke of Bedford, who extensively repairedthe fabric, it 
stands to-day as perfect as when built, now nearly seven centuries since. 

It possesses a nave 37 ft. 6 ins. long and 14 ft. 9 ins. wide, with a sturdy 
tower 8 ft. square and just 4o ft. high. It is covered with a roof of heavy 
oak and stout sheet-lead, and from floor to ridge is but ro feet. 

The Church was erected by the Abbot and Monks of Tavistock Abbey, 
it is said, at the expense of a merchant, who, when in peril on the sea, vowed 
that if spared he would build a Church on the first piece of land visible. 
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Brent Tor is some miles from the coast, and would hardly be the first 
land visible, unless fog enveloped the lower coast line, when such an elevation 
might be observed from the Channel. 

Tradition says that it was at first intended to place the Church at the foot 
of the hill, but the Devil did not approve of this site, and persistently 
destroyed at night what had been erected during the day. This drove the 
builders to the summit, when St. Michael squared accounts with the Devil 
by throwing a big boulder at him, and driving him out of the neighbourhood. 

It has been suggested that the wicked spirits who interfered with the 
erection of the Church were the Gubbins, that “lawless, Scythian sort of 

















Church of St. Michael-on-the-Hill, Brent Tor, Devon. 
(From a photograph by R. Burnard.) 


people” described briefly by Fuller in his Zuglish Worthies, and who, if 
they cxisted three centuries before Fuller’s time, must have been akin to 
savages, and thus have siimulated the Tavistock monks to place a Church 
in their midst. 

The character given them by William Browne, in his Zydford Law, which 
is supposed to have been written about 1644, even at this period conveys 
this impression. 

** And near hereto’s the Gubbins’ cave ; 
A people that no knowledge have 
Of law, of God, or men: 
Whom Czesar never yet subdued ; 
Who've lawless liv’d ; of manners rude ; 
All savage in their den. 
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**By whom, if any pass that way, 
He dares not the least time to stay, 
For presently they howl ; 
Upon which signal they do muster 
Their naked forces in a cluster, 
Led forth by Roger Rowle.” 


The tor appears to have been utilised in pre-historic times as a fortress, 
for earthworks extend around the northern and eastern slopes. The south 


and west are precipitous and form a natural defence. 
R. BurnarD, F.S.A. 
Plymouth. 


MODEL OF THE FRID STOOL AT HEXHAM. 


Messrs. Gisson & Sons, of Hexham, have sent us a model of the Frid 
Stool in Hexham Abbey, which appears to be a very accurate reproduction 
of the original on a small scale. The price of the model is 2s., or 2s. 6d. 
post free to any part of the British Isles. Doubtless some of our readers 





The Frid Stool in Hexham Abbey. 
(From photograph by Messrs. Gibson & Sons, of Hexham.) 
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may like to have a copy of this interesting relic to place with their collections 
of antiquities. The illustration is from a photograph of the stool itself taken 
by Messrs. Gibson & Sons. , 

The stool formerly stood near the altar, but in the course of a destructive 
restoration in 1860, it was removed to its present position in the south 
transept, and broken during the process. The interlaced ornament on the 
top at each side seems to indicate that it is of the pre-Norman period. The 
Frid Stool, or Stool of Peace, had the privilege of giving sanctuary to all 
who approached it, and the limits of the sanctuary were marked by four 
crosses by the side of the principal roads leading into the town. 
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“ HAWKSHEAD (THE NORTHERNMOST PARISH OF LANCASHIRE) : ITs History, 
ARCHAOLOGY, INDUSTRIES, FoLK-LorE, DIALEctT,” etc., etc. By H. S. 
Cowper, F.S.A. (London: Bemrose & Sons, Ltd., 1899. Price 3os. nett.) 
The author of this volume commences his short preface by putting in the 
forefront what he terms extenuating circumstances for having devoted 564 
pages to the history of a single north-country parish. The decidedly 
large scale upon which he has carried out his enterprise certainly does 
seem to call for explanation. Not only is one forthcoming that both satisfies 
and saddens the archzologist, namely, the rapidly vanishing traces of the 
past, but our author tells us what he might have done an’ he would with 
a large mass of material he has accumulated but has left unused. 

This goodly volume is not a mere parochial history in the narrow 
sense of that term. A number of topics are dealt with that the compiler 
of one of the huge folios in which our grandfathers delighted would never 
have admitted into his pages. We have not, on the other hand, several 
features, such as, for instance, interminable pedigrees, which, while they. 
ensure to the ponderous tomes of a Nichols or an Ormerod the respect 
of those who are driven to consult them, also render them the objects 
of our admiration rather than of our love. They are not books for a sunny 
afternoon, and though we are not prepared to deny to Mr. Cowper’s work, 
under similar atmospheric conditions, the soothing and subjugating influence 
of a gentle and reflective companion, we venture to think that many autumn 
and winter evenings in the district of Hawkshead will be enlivened by the 
perusal of this pleasant and interesting account of its past fortunes. 

The book has many merits, but its chief claim to the regard of a long- 
suffering antiquarian critic is that it is really interesting. It is-not a dry 
compendium of historical, ethnological, or philological facts, though within 
moderate limits it contains many such. But it is pervaded by a keen and 
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sympathetic human interest, that clothes the dry details of history with 
‘ the warm and inspiriting characteristics of biography. Much of the author's 
success has no doubt been attained by the happy division he has made 
of his subject, which will be sufficiently indicated by the titles of his chapters. 
These are—I.—Descriptive ; II.—History ; I1I.—Archzology and Architec- 
ture ; IV.—The Dalesmen ; V.—Industries and Occupations ; VI.—Survivals 
and Folk-Lore; VII.—Dialect, Place Names and Family Names; VIII.— 
Biographies ; IX.—Parish Books and Accounts ; X.—The Grammar School ; 
XI.—Olla Podrida. Given that these several branches are treated in a 
broad and genial spirit, and that they are set forth in a lively and graphic 
style, and success is assured—the success that has crowned the efforts of 
Mr. Cowper. The result is a book that will be read and valued not alone 
because of the full and accurate manner in which the history of the district 
is narrated, but because in its pages we can all visit with Mr. Cowper the 
homes and haunts of the men and women, the descendants of those who 
have made Hawkshead, and have themselves been made and moulded by 
the natural conformation of the district. 

Take but one instance that is here intended to serve a triple purpose, 
namely, to afford us an opportunity of entering one of the most interesting 
and characteristic of the old houses of Hawkshead, secondly, to hear Mr. 
Cowper’s pleasant account as our cicerone, and thirdly, to present a specimen 
of the admirable manner in which the publishers have produced the artistic 
features of the volume. Our visit is paid to Graythwaite Low Hall, which, 
though considerably altered from its original character, retains its chief 
apartment, the hall, practically intact. Of this apartment_we are enabled, 
by the courtesy of the publishers, to give the accompanying illustration. 

Mr. Cowper then describes to us the principal articles of furniture in the 
room, of which we regret we have space only for his remarks upon the 
oak cupboard which is seen in the illustration. ‘The oak press, or 
bread cupboard,” he says, “‘ was perhaps the most characteristic article 
of furniture. It stood right opposite the hearth in the house-place, and 
as a rule was fixed into the oaken partition which divided that room 
from the parlour. Consequently many are still left in the farmhouses, 
for they are part of the building, and when the ’statesmen sold their 
little estates they went with them, and became the landlord’s property. 
Most of these cupboards are very similar. They are generally about 5 ft. 
square, although a few fill up the whole height from floor to ceiling. 
Some are let in with their front flush with the wall, the back projecting 
into the parlour; but, in other cases, the projection is in the house- 
place. In shape they have three tiers of cupboards, the two lower 
having plain panels, with the top rail sometimes carved; there is then 
a ledge 4 or 5 ins. wide, where the front is set back. The upper cup- 
boards have in most examples carved panels, and above these there is 
a projecting carved cornice with pendant knobs at each end; but in a 
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few examples these knobs are exchanged for spiral or other balusters. 
The date and initials, which often are really those of the re-building of 
the farm, are generally to be found on the cornice or lower rail; and 
the original use of this piece of furniture was, as its name betokens,- 
to store the oat-bread in. Probably the older houses had a similarly 
situated, but much ruder, piece *of furniture in the same position.” 


juaaunt 


Ath Mite 





Old Farmhouse Construction in Hawkshead parish. 








We 





Less dignified habitations were built on ‘ crucks,” that is, the roof- 
principals sprang direct from the ground, or from a wall-plate from one to 
three feet from the ground level. Occasionally the lower extremities of 
the beams protruded through the walls, and were finished off flush with 


(Block lent by the Publishers.) 
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the external walling. This method of building was no doubt general, 
and it is certain that it can claim considerable antiquity. The dwellings 
described in the Welsh Laws, which it was the tribesmen’s duty to erect 
for their chiefs, are of this kind, and sketches of a Welsh cottage of similar 
construction are given in the current part of the Archeologia Cumbrensis. 

Mr. Cowper’s account of the lives of the dalesmen who dwelt in these 
houses is most interesting. Their district was strangely isolated, and until 
recent years the tide of progress had not obliterated the peculiarities of 
race and of habitation that his sympathetic pencil has just been in time 
to record. We regret we have no space to follow the author in this 
direction, the more especially as. this is probably the most important 
portion of his work. The value of local researches into the ethnological 
characteristics of Englishmen is hardly to be over-estimated, and the 
results should be ‘subjected to careful consideration before they 
are accepted into the region of proven facts. We are not sure that 
we can entirely accept Mr, Cowper’s conclusions as to the purity of 
race of the dalesmen of the Furness district, whom he regards as almost 
pure Norsemen. He will not hear of survivals of a Celtic, much less of an 
earlier and totally different race. About the commencement of the tenth 
century, he says, came the Norse immigration and “the final elimination 
of the Celtic element from the fells.” Elsewhere he speaks of the “total 
disappearance of the British race in the Lakes.” Now, surely this is 
putting the matter too absolutely. Apart altogether from the inherent 
probability that a people who had given their name to the district, the 
Cumbra land, the land of the northern Cymry, should have been 
wiped out altogether, we have few evidences of a positive character to 
prove that they continued to exist as the servants of their Northern 
conquerors, The numerals used by shepherds in the Lake district in 
counting their flocks are undoubtedly Cymric, and have survived just 
amongst that branch of the population in which we should expect to 
find the remains of the Cymric stock. It is well known also that 
remnants of the Cymric people lingered long in Yorkshire, and the 
fastnesses of the mountainous district to the west would almost certainly 
form a retreat from which they would only be dislodged by the 
processes of peaceful absorption. The custom of letting the sheep with 
the land which Mr. Cowper describes as usual in Hawkshead, is also 
the rule in the great sheep-breeding districts of Wales, but is more likely 
to have arisen from the common necessities of the situation than from 
conscious adoption by an intruding race. The topography of the 
district is unquestionably Norse, but it is a complete mistake to regard this 
as conclusive of race. We do not say that Mr. Cowper has gone quite 
so far as this, but his derivations of the local place names from Norse 
sources, and his conjectural map of the Norse settlements, seem to lead 
to what we cannot but think is a too positive statement of the most 
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difficult problem which English anthropologists have to deal with. 
Professor Rhys has observed that skulls remain when consonants slink 
away. The results to be obtained from the scientific exploration of 
early burials would afford the best criteria for the settlement of the 
question, and we trust that Mr. Cowper, by the publication of his book, 
will have aroused local interest to such an extent as to enable him 
literally to uncover fresh ground, and to give us a second volume that 


shall be as fascinating and valuable as the present. 
EDWARD OWEN. 


*“ A CATALOGUE OF THE SCULPTURED AND INSCRIBED STONES IN THE 
CATHEDRAL Liprary, DurHaAM,” by F. J. HAvERFIELD and WILLIAM 
GREENWELL (Durham: Thomas Caldcleugh), consists of two parts, the 
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Fig. 1.—Fragment of Inscribed and Sculptured Cross-shaft, ‘from Yarm, Yorkshire, 
now in the Cathedral Library at Durham. 
(Block kindly lent by the Publisher.) 
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first dealing with the altars, &c., of the Roman period, and the second 
with the Anglian crosses. Mr. F. Haverfield’s name is a sufficient guarantee 
that the descriptions of the Roman stones are thoroughly accurate. We 
are glad to see, by the way, that Mr. Haverfield has also catalogued the 
same class of monuments at Carlisle, and is now directing his attention 
to those at Chester. There are so many other collections of Roman 
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Fig. 2.—Fragment of Inscribed and Sculptured Cross-shaft, from Yarm, Yorkshire, 
now in the Cathedral Library at Durham. 
(Block kindly lent by the Publisher.) 


stones equal to the fifty-two at Durham that it will not, perhaps, be necessary 
to criticise them in detail, but the Anglian crosses and St. Cuthbert’s coffin 
have such an exceptional interest as to deserve our full attention. It is 
to the indefatigable exertions of Canon Greenwell that the preservation 
of so many beautiful specimens of Anglian sculpture is due, and his catalogue 
of the monuments he has been instrumental in collecting together in the 
Cathedral Library at Durham will be welcomed by all students of early - 
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Christian art in England. The catalogue is enriched with a large number 
of beautiful drawings by Mr. W. G. Footitt, who must be complimented 
on the faithful way he has managed to represent all the complicated 
patterns with which the crosses are decorated. Perhaps the most interesting 
monument in the collection from an historical point of view is a tall cross- 
shaft, believed to be one of the dua cruces lapide mirabili celatura decorate 
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Fig. 3.—Part of Lid of Wooden Coffin of St. Cuthbert, at Durham, with Symbols of 
St. Matthew and St. Mark, inscribed in Anglian Runes with the names 
MATHEVS and MARCUS. 

(Block kindly lent by the Publisher.) 


described by Simeon of Durham as marking the grave of Bishop Acca at 
Hexham. Three faces of the cross are ornamented with graceful vine 
scrolls, and the fourth bears an inscription now nearly entirely obliterated. 
The only letters which can be read with any degree of certainty are a at 
the beginning of the first line, sc at the beginning of the second line, and 
VNIGENITO FILIO DEI (from the Nicene Creed) further down the shaft. It 
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has been conjectured that the first line contained the name Acca, but 
Canon Greenwell suggests A @ as a more probable reading. The shaft 
has unfortunately been broken into- four pieces, and part of it is missing. 
Perhaps the remaining fragment may be found during the restoration works 
now in progress at Hexham Abbey, and the question of whether it is Acca’s 
cross or not finally decided. With regard to the art of the cross it is 
remarkable that the decoration consists entirely of vine scrolls, without 
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Fig. 4.—Part of Lid of Wooden Coffin of St. Cuthbert, at Durham, with Symbols of 
St. Luke and St. John, inscribed in Saxon capitals with the name MARCUS, and in 
Anglian Runes with the name IOHANNIS. 

(Block kindly lent by the Publisher.) 


any admixture of interlaced work, key-patterns, spirals, or other designs 
peculiar to the early sculptured Christian monuments of Ireland, from 
which country some enthusiastic pro-Celts would have us believe al the 
art of the Northumbrian crosses was derived. If the cross now under 
discussion is really that of Acca its date would be circa a.p. 740. An 
attempt has been made by the Rt. Rev. the Bishop of Bristol in his Zheodore 
and Wilfrith (p. 291) to show that a cross-shaft from St. Oswald’s Church, 
Durham, now in the Cathedral Library, is also another historical memorial, 
namely, that it is the very same cross that Ethelwold, ninth Bishop-of - 
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Lindisfarne (a.D. 724-740) caused to be made, and which was one of the 
treasures carried about by the monks during their wanderings with St. 
Cuthbert’s body and his book of the Gospels. With regard to this, Canon 
Greenwell remarks: ‘‘ The cross which has been attributed to Ethelwold, 
Bishop at Lindisfarne (724-740), without authority, upon an alleged tradition 
before quite unheard of. It is true that a cross made by his order was 
carried from Lindisfarne to Durham, where, according to Symeon, it stood 
in the cemetery of the monastery. There is nothing to connect the present 
cross with that of Ethelwold, or to show that it was ever elsewhere than 
at St. Oswald’s.” Canon Greenwell also joins issue with the Bishop of 
Bristol as to the reading of the inscription on the Yarm stone (figs. 
1 and 2). When doctors disagree who shall decide? Amongst the 
most valuable monuments at Durham as showing the development 
of Anglian art are the coped stone and cross-heads found not long 
ago on the site of the Chapter House. ‘These stones cannot be 
earlier than A.D. 995, because there was no ecclesiastical building 
on the plateau on which the Cathedral was built before that date, 
when Ealdhun brought there the body of St. Cuthbert, and made 
it the centre of the Bishopric, nor can they be later than a.p. 
1083, when Bishop William dispossessed the members of the old con- 
gregation and replaced them by monks of the Benedictine order. St. 
Cuthbert’s wooden coffin, with its engraved figures of saints and inscrip- 
tions in Anglian runes (figs. 3 and 4), affords an invaluable landmark 
in the history of early Christian art in England. It is now completely 
illustrated for the first time. The coffin was made in a.p. 698, and it is 
therefore the earliest dated example of Anglian art in Northumbria now 
existing. As such it deserves the most careful study. 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES AND EXPLORATIONS. 


“ Great local interest, which will doubtless be shared by archeologists all 
over the country when the result becomes more widely known, is taken in 
the progress of the excavations which are being made under the direction 
of the Rev. W. Bazeley (hon. secretary of the Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Archeological Society) and Mr. St. Clair Baddeley (member of the council 
of the Archeological Society) at Hailes Abbey, near Winchcombe. The 
abbey ruins have long been objects of interest to antiquarians (s/c), but until a 
few weeks ago no organized effort had been made to investigate what 
archeological treasures might be buried beneath the decaying masonry. 
The council of the county society, at the suggestion of Mr. Bazeley, 
obtained permission to investigate the site of the abbey, which originally 
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covered some five or six acres, and since the excavators began their work 
several valuable discoveries have. been made. The abbey was founded 
in 1246 by Richard, Earl of Cornwall, the brother of King Henry III. 
A curious story is told of its erection to the effect that the Earl, being in 
danger of shipwreck off the Scilly Isles when returning from the Continent, 
vowed that if he escaped he would commemorate his deliverance by building 
a monastery. Winchcombe at that time was a well-known town, having 
been the capital of the ancient kingdom of Mercia, and a mile and a half 
from the town the Earl built Hailes Abbey, on which he spent about 
10,000 marks. When the church was consecrated on November 5, 1251, 
there was an immense company present, including Henry III. and his 
Queen, and 300 of the nobility and principal ecclesiastics of the country. On 
that memorable occasion it is recorded that thirteen Bishops said mass 
simultaneously at thirteen altars, and it is this fact that has led the excavators 
to believe there were nine altars in a row from north to south at the end 
of the presbytery, it being known that there were also four altars on the 
east side of the transepts. Exactly twenty years later fire consumed a large 
portion of the monastic buildings, and the Earl of Cornwall, who was 
then King of the Romans, gave the monks 8,000 marks towards the 
restoration. 

_ “The same year (1271) the Earl’s son Henry was cruelly murdered 
while at prayer in the church at San Sylvestro, at Viterbo, by Guy and 
Simon de Montfort, sons of the great Earl of Leicester, as an act of 
vengeance. According to a barbarous custom, that probably had its 
origin in the Crusades, the body of the deceased Prince was boiled in 
Viterbo wine, and, while his heart was placed in a golden vase and sent to 
the shrine of Edward the Confessor at Westminster, his flesh was buried 
between the remains of two Popes in the Cathedral of Viterbo, and the 
bones despatched to Hailes Abbey, where they were buried in front of 
the church altar. The conveyance of the murdered Prince’s heart in a 
golden vase—Dante, by the way, has a good deal to say of the incident— 
has in all probability given rise to the legend still credited by Gloucester- 
shire folk that the body was buried in a coffin made of gold. However that 
may be, Earl Richard died six months later, it is said, of a broken heart, 
and was buried at Hailes Abbey, which also afterwards became the 
sepulchre of his Queen, Sanchia (a sister of the Queen of Henry III.), 
and a number of other leading scions of the nobility. 

“ At the dissolution of the monasteries in 1539 the Abbey and all its 
possessions were surrendered to the commissioners of Henry VIII., who 
condemned as useless all the buildings except the Abbot’s house and a 
few adjoining kitchens, etc., which were occupied by the Lords Tracy 
until about 1686, since when they have rapidly fallen to ruin until only the 
three arches on the inside of the cloister walk remain. Pictures of the 
portions referred to are still extant in the old county histories and archzo- 
logical works. 
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“ Bearing in mind the plans of other Cistercian abbeys, such as Tintern 
and Beaulieu, the excavators at Hailes have been able to make out all the 
parts of the old monastery, and their object now is to clear the walls which 
remain of the cloisters and to strengthen the arches which are now in 
danger of falling, after which each part of the abbey will be explored in 
due order. On the north side of the cloisters have been found the remains 
of five carrels similar to those on the south walk of the cloisters of 
Gloucester Cathedral, where the monks copied MSS. and did illuminations, 
and three of the five are in fairly good order. On the north-east corner 


Thirteenth century Carved Stone Bosses at Hailes Abbey, near Winchcomhe, 
Gloucestershire. 


(From a photograph by William Halsey, Esq.) 


of the cloisters is a very beautiful Early English processional door leading 
into the south aisle of the church, and in an angle of the cloister adjoining 
is a corbel carved in the form of an angel, from which springs the fifteenth 
century vaulting of the cloisters. The west wall of the south transept is 
gone, but at the south end is a beautiful archway with two trefoils and a 
quartrefoil leading into the sacristy or vestry. Next to this is the Chapter- 
house, the vaulting of which (dating from 1271-77) has fallen down bodily, 
and lies beneath the soil. The excavators have already unearthed a large 
portion of it, and amongst the remains brought to light are a couple of 
magnificent Early English bosses, richly carved,‘ which, Mr. Bazeley con- 
siders, rank among the finest productions of thirteenth century work that he 





* See illustration, from a photograph kindly supplied by Mr. William Halsey. 
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has ever seen. Next in order comes the monks’ parlour, the undercroft of the 
great dormitory (the remains of the staircase to which have been discovered), 
the calefactory or warming parlour, and a lavatory in a large recess. There 
are indications that the door leading to the refectory was a remarkably 
fine example of Early English work, but its perfect marble shafts, bases, 
and capitals were ruthlessly cut away by the fifteenth century builders. It is 
thought that the timber roof of the refectory is at Bisley, near Stroud. 
Local tradition lends colour to the view that the roof was removed bodily, 
and the measurements already taken agree with those of Bisley. 

“One of the most valuable discoveries up to the present time was made 
while the west walk of the cloisters was being excavated. The whole of 
the stone vaulting was unearthed and in addition were found six splendid 
stone bosses, each in an unusual state of preservation and bearing the 
coats-of-arms of Sir John Huddleston, Lord of Southam (a village four 
miles away), of Henry, Lord Percy, and of Sir William Compton, who 
flourished in the early years of the sixteenth century, which leads to the sup- 
position that the cloister walk was built in the time of Abbot Stafford. 
Another finely-carved boss bears the arms of the Abbot, while the identity 
of some others has not yet been fully established. Near the site of the 
Early English processional door, where the monks entered the church, a 
splendid corner-stone was unearthed, and the bases of seven single columns, 
17 ft. apart, were also laid bare. In the south transept were uncovered a 
number of valuable tiles, some of which displayed the coats-of-arms of 
FitzWarren of de Clare, and of Eleanor of Castile (mother of Edward III.). 
Another highly-prized relic is the admirably-preserved head of a double 
trefoil-headed door leading into the Chapter-house. The coat-of-arms of 
the Abbot, in which three mitres and a double shackle are prominent, 
indicates that he had a seat in the House of Lords. It is believed that the 
monastery must have been very rich, not only on account of its Royal 
foundation, but also from the large number of pilgrims who annually flocked 
thither to see the ‘ Blood of Hailes.’ The location of this relic at Hailes 
is thought by many to have given rise to the old proverb, ‘ As sure as 
God’s in Gloucestershire.’ Pilgrims from North Country flocked along the 
Foss-way to see the precious phial which was supposed to contain a portion 
of the Holy Blood. It is said that the blood was procured by the Earl of 
Cornwall about 1271, and that he gave a portion of it to Hailes Abbey and 
the remainder to the Augustinian Canons of Ashridge in Hertfordshire. 
The portion given to Hailes was famed throughout the country, and in 
Bishop Latimer’s letters are to be found references to it. 

“The work undertaken by the society has been delayed owing to the 
want of funds, and the council of the society are therefore making an 
appeal for another £200 with which to excavate the site of the cloisters, 
the church, the infirmary, and detached buildings. The treasurer is Mr. 
G. M. Currie, 26, Lansdowne Place, Cheltenham.”—From The Times. . 





